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FOUNDED BY 
LUCY STONE and HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
A Weekly Newspaper Devoted to 


Winning Equal Rights and especially 
to Winning Equal Suffrage for Women. 


Instead of the polls in Wyoming hav- 
ing become the scene of disorder and 
riot, I do not recall any instance of 
disorder or riot at any polling place in 
the State, either in or out of the pres- 





enough to discredit anything she may 
say On the subject of equal suffrage. 
The late Justice Brewer of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, in the Ladies’ World 
of December, 1908, called attention to 
the fact that some of the scanty testi- 


of the Revolution. 
15 qualified women lawyers at the 
Paris bar. The dean, Miss Jeanne 
Chauvin, is now a doctor in law, hav- 
ing heen on the roll ten years. She 
does not plead cases, but teaches law. 


There are about 


to thank our men friends for having 
sweetened our hearts about men, for 
having done something to take the 
stigma off their sex where this move- 
ment is concerned. I believe that, 
just as each one of those men prob- 


Editor - " , Pent ‘ og 9 2 ~ 
ence of women. jmony from Coloradoans against suf-| She lectures on law at five girls’|a'tly did not understand at first, yet 
, 
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THE NINTH VICTORY 


come to us of the 
ninth victory for equal suffrage in 
1910, Veacouver has extended muni- 
cipal suffrage to married women. The 
widows and spinsters had it before. 

This is probably a by-product of the 
Washington victory. Vancouver is 
just across the border. 


News has just 


GOOD NEWS FROM SPAIN 


The Spanish government has issued 
a decree abolishing the licensing of 
houses of prostitution. 


TELL YOUR METHODS 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw suggests open- 
ing in The Journal a column for short 
letters from suffragists, making sug- 
gestions in regard to the work, and 
especially outlining any kind of work 
which has been successful. Such sug- 
gestions would deal with how to make 
a meeting a success, how to get up ap 
entertainment, to make money, etc. 
We shall welcome such letters, and 
hope to receive many. 


CHIEF JUSTICE SPEAKS 


Hon. Charles N. Potter, Chief Jus- 
tice of Wyoming, was asked whether 
any of the ill results predicted by Miss 
Seawell had followed from equal suf- 
frage in that State. He was too busy 
to be able to answer at once. Now he 
writes. 

“None of the consequences or com- 
plications mentioned by Miss Seawell 
in the Atlantic Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1910, with reference to woman 
suffrage, have arisen in Wyoming, 
where women have had full suffrage 
since 1869. Married women in Wyo- 
ming have not only not been deprived 
of any property rights which they had 
before equal suffrage was adopted, but 
from time to time statutes have been 
passed extending the property rights 
and the rights of contract of married 
women. Nor is there any prospect 
that married women will be deprived 
of their rights in consequence of their 
having the right of suffrage. 

“Again I am pleased to say that 
Wyoming has never experienced any 
sort of trouble at the polling places by 
reason of the attempt of women to de- 
posit their ballots. I have lived in 
Wyoming nearly 35 years, and I have 
never heard of a single instance where 
any woman at any time in any polling 
place was ever interfered with, or 
where any attempt was made to inter- 





“Very truly yours, 
“Charles N. Potter, 
“Cheyenne, Wy.” 


Judge Lindsey; 


| frage came from peopie angry with the 


for preventing the defeat of 


and he added that 
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MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST. 








SYLVIA PANKHURST HERE 


Miss E. Sylvia Pankhurst, second 
daughter of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
of England, has just arrived in this 
country, to oversee the publication of 
her new book, “The Suffragette,” and 
to lecture on suffrage. She gave her 
first address yesterday in New York 
for the Women’s Political Union. The 
Massachusetts W. S. A, has engaged 
Miss Pankhurst to speak on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 10, at Ford Hall, Boston. 
Admission free. Reserved seats, 50c. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S LOSS 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s sister, Mrs. Clarke, 
was among the women imprisoned 
after the recent demonstrations in 
London, It is reported that Mrs. 
Clarke received harsh treatment in 
prison, and died just after her release. 
It is not yet known whether her death 
was due to ill usage in jail or to the 
extreme brutality with which the wom- 
en were handled by the police before 
their arrest. 


A POOR WITNESS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard of 
Colorado Springs has a letter in the 
last issue of Mr. Bok’s magazine, as- 
serting that equal suffrage is a failure. 
Her account is much less lurid than 
Richard Barry’s. She does not allege 
any definite bad results, but denies any 
good ones. 

Mr. Bok is unlucky in his witnesses. 
A few months ago Mrs. Goddard visit- 
ed Providence, R. I., and in an inter- 
view in the Providence Journal made 
a severe onslaught on Judge Lindsey 
of the Denver Juvenile Court, declar- 
ing that he had broken every law on 
the statute books. This at once aligns 
Mrs. Goddard with the forces of cor- 
ruption in Colorado that Judge Lind- 
sey has been antagonizing, and is 





such opposition was a credit to woman 
suffrage. 

“The last service that Julia Ward 
Howe rendered to the cause was to col- 
lect the opinions of 624 ministers and 
editors in the enfranchised States as 
to whether the results of equal suf- 
frage had been good or bad. The ed- 
itors answered favorably, in the ratio 
of more than eight to one, and the pas- 
tors in much larger proportion. Yet 
no doubt Mrs. Goddard’s opinion will 
be thought by the Antis to outweigh 
them all. In the Mohammedan courts, 
the testimony of one man is held to be 
equal to that of two women. Among 
the Antis, the testimony of one anti- 
suffragist outweighs that of 100 in 
favor. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN GOOD JURORS 


Gov. Marion E. Hay of Washington 
has denied the petition from certain 
women of Sunnyside that he recom- 
mend to the Legislature a bill exempt- 
ing women from jury duty. He says: 

“Ladies who recently served on a 
jury here, the first since suffrage took 
effect, are earnest and sincere in their 
belief that women should serve on 
juries. The trial judge of the case 
praised their services highly, and 
urged that women jurors be generally 
called upon. 

“T have been advised that promin- 
ent women of the State generally 
favor service on juries, and I shall 
make no recommendation otherwise.” 


FRENCH WOMEN LAWYERS 


About a dozen women were among 
the 1100 members of the French bar 
who were present at the banquet held 
in celebration of the centenary of the 
decree of 1910 by which Napoleon re- 
established the Order of Advocates 
after its suppression at the beginning 


our enfranchised 


in this State 


yond cavil or debate. 


and have been here ever since. 
women have proven themselves fully 
as capable of using the ballot as men. 


schools in Paris. A treatise on the 
luw concerning children, of which she 
is the author, is a text-book on the 
subject. Miss Marguerite Mills is the 
real dean of the women who plead 
coses. Miss Helen Maropolsky, of a 
learned Russian family, has had cases 
in the Assize Court, the correctional | 
and the civil courts. Mme. Grunberg, 
another frequent pleader, qualified as 
an advocate after her marriage. 





THE SUMNER CENTENNIAL 


The centennial of Charles Sumner’s 
birth has been commemorated during 
the past few days in various parts of 
the country. Like almost all the other 
great men whose anniversaries have 
lately been celebrated, Sumner be- 
lieved in equal rights for women. 
When he was drafting his famous 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 
the parents of the editor of The Wom- 
an’s Journal went to Washington and 
labored with him not to limit the bene- 
fits of the amendment to “male” citi- 
Sumner told them that he had 

the amendment fourteen 
the effort to express its 
without using the word 
but he had not been able to 


zens. 
re-written 
times in 
meaning 
“male,” 
avoid it. 
It was during this interview that 
Sumner said, “In the progress of civ- 
ilization, woman suffrage is sure to 
come’’—a statement which has been 
circulating in the “Eminent Opinions” 
of the suffragists for the last forty 
years. A. 8. B. 


MISS SHAW TO GOV. BRADY 


wkcn they did understand, felt it was 
their duty to come out and show peo- 
ple how they felt in the matter, so 
more and more men who did not at 
first understand will come forward, 
and in the end there will be not a 
mere handful of men, but thousands 
upon thousands of men who will insist 
that justice shall be done to women.” 


A DOCTOR'S VIEW 


Maude Glasgow contributes to 

» New York Medical Journal for Dec. 

31 a forcible article on “The Regula- 
tion of Prostitution,” with special ref- 
erence to Paragraph 79 of the Page 
Bill. The contains three 
editorials dealing with the general 
question of the social evil. Referring 
to a recent discussion on the subject, 
the editor says: “The overwhelming 
weight of opinion elicited seems to be 
that Paragraph 79 is futile and ought 
to be repealed. This is in accord with 
which have Many 
arrived at and we 
that it appears to us to be 
supported the facts.” 
The many medical citations given by 


same issue 


conclusions been 


times elsewhere, 
must 


abundantly 


Say 


by 


Dr. Glasgow will be of value to women 
who the 


legislation 


are to in- 
elsewhere. 
The New York Medical Journal is pub- 
lished in New York City, 
of a single copy is 


opposing attempt 


troduce’ such 
and the price 
15 cents. 


GOV. BALDWIN FAVORS 


Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut in his 
inaugural message says that he favors 
“the of the 
ilege to women.” 


extension electors’ priv- 


Gov. Baldwin is in 


good company Theodore Roosevelt 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, President of the 
National American W. S. A., has sent 
the following letter to the Hon. James 
H. Brady of Boise, Idaho: 

The National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation wishes to express its cordial 
appreciation of your call for a conven- 
tion of women voters, Jan. 14. There 
is unquestionably a special service that 
enfranchised women may render to the 
disfranchised by proving the value of 
citizenship in the growth of those 
higher qualities of character which re- 
sponsibility develops and in _ their 
loyalty to the public needs, and also in 
refuting the malicious misrepresenta- 
tions and scandalous attacks upon the 
character and patriotism of women in 
States. 

We extend to the convention 
hearty co-operation. 

Anna H. Shaw, 
President N. A. W. S. A 





our 


JUDGE AILSHIE’S VERDICT 


Hon. James F. Ailshie, Justice of 
the Idaho Supreme Court, says: 

“Equal suffrage has been a success 
and has resulted in the 
improvement of political and public 
conditions, and is, in my opinion, be- 
I was in Idaho 
many years prior to the adoption of 
the equal suffrage amendment in 1896, 
Our 


They have held many public offices, 


and in every instance have come up to 


the standard of men; and in many 
instances have exceeded them in ef- 
ficiency.” 


MRS. PANKHURST ON MEN 


Mrs. Pankhurst said in a recent 
speech: 

“I want to say a word about the 
men who have come into this fight. 
We women have known what the lit- 
tle gallant band of men have been do- 
ing for a very long time past, and we 
have been more grateful to them than 
perhaps they have realized. There 
have been times when we have felt 
inclined to be bitter about the men of 
this country, and I want, as a woman, 





of the 
The suffragists invited them to debate 
the question 
and 
hundreds of suffragists, and when they 
gave a great dinner to the legislators 
the 
less 
legislators 
each case the smaller society insists 
that it represents “the great majority 
of women.” 


en’s Political 


and 





recommended woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature when Govy- 
of New York, and half a score 
of Massachusetts Governors have done 
the 


ernor 


same 


A JOKE 


Baltimore has now become 
lar hot-bed of woman suffrage. It has 
several large organizations, 
the Equal Suffrage League alone hav- 
ing more than 1,000 members. Alarmed 
by the growth of suffrage activity, 51 
Antis have organized to fight in behalf 
old-fashioned feminine ideal. 


a regu- 


suffrage 


They declined promptly 


with horror. Los Angeles hag 


handful of Antis— 
secore—came before the 
next day to protest. In 


other day, a 


than a 


AMATEUR BILL-STICKERS 


Twenty-five members of the Wom- 
Union of New York 
turned out with paste-pots and brushes 
put up 500 purple, green and 
white posters announcing Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s lecture on Jan. 6. Society 
women and college women were con- 
spicuous. The novelty of this method 


of procedure led the New York papers 


to give column-long accounts of it, 


adorned with pictures of the amateur 


bill-posters, and proved to be a splen- 
did advertisement of the meeting. 


Work has begun on an Apple Way, 
two great thoroughfares, each 34 
miles long, to run the length of the 
Spokane Valley, between Spokane, 
Wash., and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The 
cost will be $350,000. Fifty per cent. 
of this will come from the two States, 
35 per cent. from the counties, and 15 
per cent. from the  land-owners. 
Apple and elm trees will line both 
sides of the road. Irrigation com- 
panies and nurseries along the way 
will contribute the necessary water, 
and the ranchers owning adjoining 
property will take care of the trees. 
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EQUALITY: 


mv. 5 


By Euphemia Bakew 
e 2.222 . . ° 
‘“4e a-right* 


Our right to represevtatibaé 
that is centuries old, 

But had fallen into abeyance and our 
interest had grown coid, 

Til! our English sisters roused us, and 
we know now what we need— 

A right to an equal status; to be equal 
in word and deed. 


We do not want to supplant men; we 
would not have needed to ask 

To vote, if alone men’s conscience had 
beea equal to the task 

Of governing homes and cities; 
honest political work 

Against the Forces of Darkness that 
in politic shadows lurk. 


We have only to point to the records, 
in Pennsylvania alone, 

To prove what men failed to accom- 
plish; what they might have and 
haven’t done. 

Men need us, and if they don’t know 
it, we’ll tell them at the polls, 

Where we'll vote for the Man, not 
the Party, and our vote will swell 
the rolls 


Against exploitation of children; the 
women’s longer hours; 

The nominal wages of women; the 
ruling of the Powers 

That women, not men, shall be pun- 
ished (see the Page law recently 
passed— 

So keenly unjust a measure that some 
of our men are aghast). 


We have heard of that trick word 
“Chivalry,” of the “Sheltered Wo- 
man,” too— 

The Woman set on a pedestal, 
whom all homage is due— 

(It is, but she doesn’t get it), and our 
age-old faith in man 

Has been shaken to its foundations 
and we've planned a modern plan; 


And when men adjust their logic, 
they’ll realize what we ask 

Is to work with them shoulder to 
shoulder, to supplement their task 

Of cleanly ruling the people, of help- 
ing the people to rule, 

Of teaching and learning together, in 
the Nation’s Open School. 

Sewickley, Pa. 


of 


to 





THE MOTHER. 





By Mrs. Emmeline Pethick Lawrence. 





In a small room, dimly lighted, sat a 
woman making collars. Above the 
humming of her sewing machine the 
clock of a neighboring church struck 
ten. The woman lifted her head and, 
gathering up her work, folded it to- 
gether. She crossed the room and 
looked down upon the faces of two 
boys sleeping. “Christmas Eve!” she 
sighed. 

She went back to cover up the ma- 
chine. Sitting wearily, she leant her 
weight upon it, and her head sank 
upon her arms. Last year it had all 
been so different! She had to be both 
father and mother now, since the 
breadwinner had been cut down by 
the hand of death falling with an aw- 
ful suddenness. And within her body 
there slept, soon to waken to life, a 
child. “Pray God it is a boy,” she 
moaned. “If not, pray God it may 
die! It is too terrible to be a woman.” 

She thought of the girl on the sec- 
ond floor who had been taken that day 
to the workhouse infirmary; she knew 
her story. The girl had been a wait- 
ress in a tea shop. She earned her 
food and five shillings a week. She 
could not live alone in the world on 
that wage. She had accepted “the 
protection” of a man more than twice 
her age. When her trouble came he 
had tired of her. He had left her. 
She did not know where he was now. 

Would that child who was to be born 
in the workhouse be a girl, too? She 
hoped not. She prayed that it might 
be a boy. 

She remembered the old woman 
who had tried to drown herself last 
week. The old woman’s husband had 
died; that was a year ago. The widow 
had taken in work for an army cloth- 
ing establishment. But the money 
she earned hardly paid the rent. The 
case had made something of a sensa- 
tion in the police court. The papers 
had taken it up for a day or two. The 
employer said it was the Government 
that was to blame. The Government 
would not allow its contracts to be 
carried out by the sweated labor of 
men, but the sweating of women did 
not matter. Women did not seem to 
matter to anybody. When her hus- 
band was alive she had not realized 
it. She realized it now. She remem- 
bered, though, that even in those 
days—— 

Suddenly her room seemed fuil of 
light. Afar off she heard a burst of 
song. It came nearer. Never had she 
listened to such music. The woman 
lifted her head. The window was 
gone, the whole of the outside wall 
had fallen noiselessly away, and the 


sky was filled with a glory that was 


Sof, df, the sun nor of the moon. The 
Yight’ seemed to come from a cloud, 
rand the pimping, too. No, it was nota 
tlgud.’: It Was a host of radiant forms, 
“for, as she looked, these shining ones 
came nearer to her, and she could 
hear their voices: “Good tidings of 
great joy!” 

So that was what they were sing- 
ing! Where had she heard it before? 
The words seemed so familiar to her 
that, though she wondered, she was 
not overwhelmed with surprise. Then 
came a rapturous outburst: “They 
that dwell in the land of the shadow 
of death—upon them hath the light 
shined.” The light! How wonderful 
it was! How amazing! It seemed to 
the woman like a glorious sea upon 
which her spirit floated—a flood which 
drowned her senses, so that for a mo- 
ment or two she lost consciousness of 
all else. Then once again her atten- 
tion was arrested by the singing, be- 
cause she heard these words: “For 
unto us a child is born.” “Pray God 
it is a boy,” she murmured. 

She wanted to hear more, and lis- 
tened breathlessly now. Nearer and 
nearer to her came the voices, and 
she heard a new refrain that seemed 
to fill both heaven and earth with 
ringing joy: “To set at liberty—them 
that are bruised.” 

Suddenly that triumphant chanting 


became a lament. “No room! No 
room!” wailed that multitude of 
voices. “The door of the mother’s 


heart is shut. She prays that the 
child may die!” Then the woman 
knew that it was the child who stirred 
within her, whose coming the angels 
had heralded. The woman child! Yes, 
for she had prayed that it might die, 
and her heart stood still with fear. 

And it seemed to the woman that 
the wall had been built up and the 
room was dark again, save for the 
light of one small lamp. But in her 
heart she heard still an echo of the 
song: “They that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death’—that was 
the girl in the workhouse infirmary; 
that was the old woman in the police 
court charged with attempted suicide; 
that was herself—upon them “hath 
the light shined.” “For unto us a 
child is born—a saviour, which-——” 
Then she understood. It was her own 
child—the child that moved under her 
heart. What was it came next? Ah! 
it came back to her now; she seemed 
to hear again that burst of joy that 
filled the sky with song: “To set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” 

Who were the bruised? Someone 
had told her a story a few hours ago. 
It was about the poor creature who 
kept the fish shop at the corner of the 
street; her husband had come back 
last Saturday and demanded money; 
had knocked her down and kicked 
her; the magistrate had made a joke 
about it in court, and everybody had 
laughed except the woman. She had 
wept bitterly. But nobody seemed to 
care. “To set at liberty them that 
are bruised.” The poor thing was hor- 
ribly bruised, they said. But was she 
not “at liberty’? No, she was in bond- 
age—cruel bondage. Were all women 
in bondage? Ifso,someofthe fetters 
were made of gold. Were fetters of gold 
light? Someone was going to break 
the fetters. And that someone was— 
her own child. “No! no!” she cried 
in an agony. “It is she—my child— 
who will be broken! Rather let her 
die now, before she has become ac- 
quainted with grief.” 

Then the woman felt herself folded 
‘n a purple mantle so that she could 
not see, but she was not afraid, rather 
comforted, as if with a sense of deep 
security. “I am Destiny,” she heard; 
“your child will be safe with me. I 
will cover her with my arm. I will 
hiae her in the secret place of the 
Most High. She shall break in pieces 
the fetters of those who are in bend- 
age.” 

“Then she shall not herself be 
broken?” faltered the mother. 

“She shall be broken,” answered 
Destiny, “yet not her spirit. That 
shall return Victorious unto God, who 
sends it forth.” 

“Tell me one thing,” pleaded the 
woman. “Shall the joy of my child 
outweigh her sorrow?” 

“The anels sang at the birth of 
One who was destined to be crucified 
for the world: Did the joy of the cru 
cifled outweigh the sorrow?” 

“I do not know,” she answered. 

“According to her strength her joy 
shall be like unto His joy, and her 
sorrow like unto His sorrow.” 

And the mother said, “God’s will be 
done.” 


And when the veil was removed, it 





seemed as though the little room was 
full of those shining presences who 
had drawn rear to her from the sing- 
ing hosts of heaven. 

“I am Wisdom,” said one, and laid 
a hand upon the woman’s head; “! 
give to ycur child what is mine.” “I 
am Vision.” cried another, kissing her 
eyes, sayixg, “For the child’s sake.” 
And Love was revealed, as Love rev- 
erently touched the child where she 
lay beneath the mother’s heart, say- 
ing: “It is I who give to women the 
courage that amazes strong men.” 
“Take from me, for the child who 
shall be born, my double-edged sword, 
the spirit and the word,” said one; 
‘My name is Inspiration.” 

Then once more there was wafted 
upon the air the singing of the heav- 
euly host—and the outside wal! had 
disappeared again, and the garret was 
open to the sky. And the heart of 
the woman sang with the joy of tke 
angels: “For unto us a child is born.” 

oe ~ + 7 

A peal of bells rang out from the 
church. One of the boys stirred, sat 
up and cried out, “Mother!” She 
lifted her head. “Hush!” she said, 
“Hush! The angels are singing.” She 
rose and walked to the window, draw- 
ing aside the curtain. A star shone 
brilliantly; it seemed to shoot a shaft 
of light into the room. The Christ- 
mas chimes clamored their tidings. 
She went back and knelt by the 
startled child. “Kiss mother,” she 
said, as she put her arms about him. 
“It Is Christmas morning.’’—Votes for 
Women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Beatrice Forbes-Robertson is the 
niece of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, not 
his daughter, as was erroneously 
stated in The Woman’s Journal. 


Miss Jessie V. Berry, just out of 
Stanford University, was appointed 
City Chemist of Oakland, Cal., four 
years ago. She still holds her posi- 
tion, and Dr. Pauline Nusbaumer has 
been made City Bacteriologist. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay will imperson- 
ite Florence Nightingale in the series 
of tableaux about to be given by the 
Zqual Franchise Society in New York, 
0 raise money for the suffrage cause. 
[he series of tableaux is being gotten 
ip with great artistic skill, and bids 
fair to be one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent entertainments ever 
given in behalf of equal rights for 
women. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in a private let- 
ter encloging the one from Elizabeth 
Freeman, whom Miss Shaw describes 
as “a splendid working suffragist,” 
adds: “You may be quite sure that 
what she says is true, and I really 
feel that, following the report of the 
death of Mrs. Pankhurst’s sister, we 
should do everything we possibly can 
to arouse the public to antagonism 
against the English Government for 
its brutality in regard to these wo- 
men. It is enough to make one’s blood 
boil.” 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
give a course of lectures entitled 
“Towards Socialism,” at 431 Brookline 
avenue, on consecutive Thursday even- 
ings, beginning Feb. 2 at 8 o'clock. 
Feb. 2, “The Real Struggle”; Feb. 9, 
“The Nature of the Change”; Feb. 16, 
“Men and Socialism”; Feb. 23; “Ques- 
tion of Method”; March 2, “The Hope 
Before Us.” Course ticket, $1; single 
ticket, 25 cents. Take Chestnut Hill 
car to corner Brookline and Longwood 
avenues. 

Miss Mary E. Lent, superintendent 
of the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Baltimore, fought a long and hard 
campaign to establish tuberculosis 
nursing and prove its value to the 
city, so that the Board of Health 
might take it over. It was a heart- 
breaking struggle at first, but she 
persevered till there was not a street 
or alley to which the campaign was 
unknown. The Health Board has now 
taken over the work, and has more 
than doubled the nurses’ salaries. 
Miss Ellen La Motte is nurse-in-chief 
of the tuberculosis division. She had 
worked in the women’s campaign for 
five years. 

Mrs. Frank Pattison, president of 
the New Jersey Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, has an electric motor 
which she attaches to a cake-mixer, 
bread-kneader, grater, or whatever 
implement needs power behind it. 
Collier’s Weekly says: “Mrs. Patti- 
son believes in improvements upon 
the passing hired girl. Her theory is 





that the future will see housework 
dignified to a profession, and that the 


position will hold no more of servi- 
tude in the old-time sense than does 
that of the trained nurse of today. 
The Federation, under Mrs. Pattison, 
is doing remarkable work along 
household science lines.” 

Mra. Clara Shortridge Foltz 
been conducting a law class 
women in Los Angeles for the last 
eighteen months. She shows the 
beauty and simplicity of the great 
tenets of justice underlying the super- 
structure of legal procedure. In 
everyday language she makes clear 
what has seemed to most women 
hopeless complication and darkness. 
The legal status of women, property 
rights, contracts, wills, and the many 
other legal processes with which the 
woman of today is liable to be called 
upon’ to deal, are lucidly explained. 
A large class of women of the most 
varied interests, socia] and business, 
attend these lessons. As a result, two 
or three members of the class have 
entered upon the study of law as a 
profession; but the aim is merely to 
afford general knowledge. Mrs. Foltz 
believes with Blackstone that famil- 
iarity with the law code of one’s 
own country is a necessary part of a 
liberal] education. 


has 
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A SUFFRAGE CHRISTMAS PARTY 





Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett writes 
from Swarthmore, Pa.: 

“We had a ‘little party’ Dec. 24. My 
daughter gave birth to a dear little 
baby girl, Constance Kent. Grand- 
father and Grandmother Crossett are 
here helping to celebrate. Dr. Shaw 
is at her niece’s, next door, also Mrs. 
Fraser. We had a pleasant time to- 
gether last night. ‘The Journal’ 
is splendid. I like the paper without 
the glaze. I do trust that the sub- 
scriptions may be greafly increased.” 





LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN 





In accordance with directions of our 
annual convention and of the Official 
Board, I sent letters to all State Presi- 
dents, asking them to secure answers 
to certain questions concerning the 
legal status of women in their re- 
spective States. The replies coming 
in are numerous and encouraging. I 
requested reports of progress by Jan. 
1, and about one-third are reporting 
already. 

Some are employing attorneys to do 
the work accurately. Others have 
asked whether the National Associa- 
tion would pay local attorneys. It 
can hardly assume such an obligation. 
Each State President, to be a capable 
officer, ought to secure the knowledge 
concerning these laws, and each State 
Association ought to print, for State- 
wide distribution, these answers when 
prepared. 

The National wants to keep on file 
these State pamphlets, and to be able 
te compile therefrom some general 
tabulations for use in every State. 

Some of the information already 
received will soon be ready for 
Journal readers, with full credit to 
the attorneys whose research has 
dragged to light the desired informa- 
tion. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Evanston, Ill., Dec. 22, 1910. 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





Mrs. Young’s Re-election 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was re-elect- 
ed superintendent of the Chicago 
schools by a unanimous vote. She 
was the first woman ever elected to 
this office, and she has now been elect- 
ed three times by a unanimous vote. 
Trustee Theodore W. Robinson, one of 
the ablest men upon the board, and 
so regarded by his associates, made 
the motion: “It is a great pleasure 
and an honor to move that a single bal- 
lot be cast by the secretary for Mrs. 
Young as superintendent and Mr. 
Shoop as first assistant superintend- 
ent. I believe the motion will meet 
with unanimous approval.” The roll 
was called, and every vote was an 
earnest “yea.”—Journal of Education. 

Brought About Good Feeling 


The reelection of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as superintendent of the public 
schools of Chicago is the official 
recognition, not only of her executive 
efficiency, but of her success in re- 
placing a long period of bitterness 
between the teaching force and the 
superintendent’s office by an era of 
good feeling. Among the specific acts 
of her administration which directly 
contributed to this result. were the 
abolition of the system of secret 





markings by which teachers were 


listed for promotion, and a re-adjust- 
ment of grades and of finances which 
brought about a general increase in 
salaries. Among the consequences to 
Mrs. Young were her election as presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, and of the National Edu- 
cation Association.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
A Pearl Above Price 

The re-election of Mrs. Young as 
superintendent of schools was a fore- 
gone conclusion. That it was unani- 
mous is even more to the credit of 
the school board than to her. Mrs. 
Young has ceased to be an official. 
She is a Chicago institution. When 
an executive laces administrative 
efficiency with common sense, human 
insight, and broad, far-reaching sym- 
pathies, that executive becomes a 
pearl above price in any organiza- 
tion.—Chicago Tribune. 

INMinois State Teachers’ Association 

President Ella Flagg Young of the 
Illinois State Association has given 
that organization a wholly unusual ex- 
perience. It has been a very quiet af- 
fair, enrolling a few hundred members 
and running on a scrimped treasury. 
There are five sectional meetings, each 
much larger than the State Associa- 
tion. When Mrs. Young was elected 
president last year it was said on the 
aside: “We'll put it up to Mrs. Young 
to help out the treasury.” She has 
done it. Two weeks in advance of the 
meeting the treasurer had received 
$4,000 in “advance memberships,” and 
everyone is curious to see what the 
registration will reach—Journal of 
Education. 





“THE LEAST OF THESE” 





Miss Gertrude Barnum, in The Com- 
ing Nation, gives some touching in- 
stances of “the Christmas spirit” 


shown by Jews and agnostics in the 


great garment workers’ strike going 


on in Chicago, by some 40,000 people— a 
mostly women—of nine nationalities. | 


Miss Barnum says: 


Let us come to the working people i 
for once, not to teach,, but to learn, ¥ 


not to offer an annual Christmas din- } 


ner, but to beg for quickened hearts 
and the courage to suffer for others. 
* ” * 


Mrs. Jacobson hurries down some 


oe 


slippery, rickety steps, her baby under § 
one arm and a heavy basket on the § 


other. Through a narrow court she 
passes to a rear tenement, and gropes 
upstairs through pitch black halls to 
the fourth floor rear. She does not 
pause to knock, as she has made this 
trip many times for the Isaacs today 
—first to bring her shaw] for the crack 
in the outside wall and a bag of coal 
for the empty stove, next with the 
clothes-line to dry the boys’ waists 

Now she is expected with food for 
supper, for there is no longer any 
mother in this kitchen. Mrs. Isaacs, 
who was buried yesterday, was the 
wife of the chairman of a union, and 
although her shoes were bad and her 
coat was thin, the family of a chair 
man is the last to ask for “strike 
benefits.” And that is why Mrs 
Jacobson brings the coal, and half of 
her week’s strike rations, without 
question, and takes up the extra task 
of cleaning for Isaacs and his boys. 
Mrs. Jacobson is a widow with six 
children of her own, but the oldest 
girls are skilled workers, and their 
shop has “signed up.” Monday they 
will get the first pay, and then they 
must help the rest to win. 

There will be no Christmas tree in 
the fourth floor rear, but there will be 
fellowship, between the Isaacs and the 
Jacobsons. 

. 

Next, let us consider the Biontis 
They are Italians and anarchists, 4 
combination seldom known. 

At the various Strike Food Stations, 
among the huddling, patient, waiting 
figures, torn between shame and need, 
we shall often see half-starved, coat 
less men and women who ask aid, n° 
for themselves but for a neighbor or ® 
“boarder.” 

“He no want eat notting,” Mrs 
Bionti is explaining with wild gesticu 
lations of distress and many incompr®é 
hensible Italian ejaculations. 

This little woman’s skin has 
been carefully massaged. Her skit’ 
and head scarf are not immaculate 
But out from her troubled, appealin: 
eyes yearns infinite tenderness, 40° 
between the lines of hardship anq 
anxiety on her face, shines a soul um 
quenchable. Her husband, who speak 
even less English than his wife, keeP 
excitedly showing his union card 404 
reiterating: ‘“Millk, Millk.” 


no 





“But you have no baby, Maria’ 
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says the chairman of the milk commit- 
tee. 
“Wanta de millk for scab,” she re- 
plies. “He no want eat notting.” 

And this is the story: 

Antonio Bionti was faithful on picket 
duty, week in and week out. Once the 
“boss” had imported strike-breakers 
from Rochester, and among them was 
a poor, ragged Hun, desperate from 
long, fruitless job-hunting. Antonio 
had found him difficult to convert by 
peaceful methods, as he was unable to 
understand even the word “scab.” But, 
by some means which was not dis- 
closed, he had finally “persuaded” the 
strikebreaker to quit work for the 
struck firm. 

Then, later, had dawned upon Bionti 
the unpleasant realization that the 
Hun had not only no job, but also no 
home, no food, and no friends. There- 
fore, Antonio and Maria had decided 
to let bygones be bygones, and to in- 
vite “the scab” to add himself to the 
already large number of “boarders.” 
This impulse came rather late, it 
seems, for the new lodger proved in- 
different to any luxury, except a bed. 
This he took to gratefully, and lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

“The scab no want eat notting,” 
Mary repeats with pathetic remorse. 
As she and Antonio go off with the 
milk and promise of a doctor, to do 
their best, with the embroidered wed- 
ding pillowcases and the blue quilt, to 
make amends to their brother, the 
Hun, it might be a good illustration of 
the text: “If thy brother trespass 
against thee, forgive him.” 

- * * * 


And shall we venture to the prison 
gate, for still another lesson? 

Poor, cowering Silvitch has been 
brought out of the lockup for trial. 
Silvitch hails from Kishinef, and 
brings with him hideous terrors, born 
of indescribable outrages witnessed 
there. Happening to be caught in a 
sudden rush of police upon a so-called 
“mob,” he is now before the magis- 
trate with a dozen other strikers, his 
cowardice so conspicuous that he be- 
comes the butt of his companions’ 
jesta. 

“We'll all hang, sure,” predicts one, 
drawing an imaginary rope around 
Silvitch’s shrinking neck. 

“Siberia, at the least,” says another, 
with rolling eyes. 

Whereupon the wretch falls upon 
the floor at the judge’s feet, ghastly 
white, and groveling, screams for 
mercy. 

Suddenly, through the midst of the 
laughing crowd, a little figure makes 
her way, and Magdalina Dousek, a 
pretty Bohemian girl who has been 
discharged after false arrest, pushes to 
the front. 

“How you mek to laugh?” cries she, 
angrily. “Please, I shall pay.” And 
from the end of her head scarf, with 
awkward fingers, she unties her last 
two-dollar “strike benefit’ and offers 
it to the judge, in payment for the re- 
lease of the pitiable Russian Jew. 

* * * 


Where then shall we go to see a re- 
vival of the true spirit of Christ? To 
the exclusive homes of the prosperous, 
who celebrated Christmas with holly 
wreaths and orchids, or to the shanty 
of the despised “foreigner”? 








THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN 
HUNGARY. 
By Rosika Schwimmer, President of 


the Hungarian W. S. A. 





The history of the women’s move- 
ment in Hungary may certainly claim 
one of the most interesting chapters, 
in which the chief emphasis must be 
placed on the remarkable political 
valuation set upon the Hungarian wo- 
men at a time when no other country 
granted women suffrage and eligibil- 
ity to office. 

Very original institutions and laws 
for women took their rise in the semi- 
barbaric Hungary of feudal times. 
The intimate connection between the 
valuation set upon women and their 
resulting legal position brings out 
glaringly the illogical character of 
their present status. 

The old-time Magyar does not seem 
ee have looked upon woman as a 

necessary evil,” as the law-books of 
_other countries did in those days. In- 
asmuch as he thought her in need of 
protection in the married state, he 
secured to her legally so many pe 
cuniary safeguards that she really 
had the advantage of man. This was 
the logical consequence of the suppo- 
sition that the female sex is the 





weaker. “Being weaker, the woman 
needs protection against the predom- 
inance of the stronger sex.” There 
is strength and originality in those 
old Hungarian laws and institutions, 
and we women of the present day may 
well take pleasure in the honesty with 
which the man of those times admit- 
ted that his own predominance ought 
to be hedged in with legal limitations. 

Unmarried women, especially wid- 
ows, had almost equal political rights 
with men. Under the feudal system, 
these rights naturally belonged only 
to the women of the nobility and aris- 
tocracy. The widows of noblemen 
had the suffrage, and could exercise 
it in person. The widows of members 
of the aristocracy took part in the 
politics of the country as legislators. 
Like those male aristocrats who were 
prevented from appearing in person, 
they delegated to Parliament a repre- 
sentative called ablegatus absentium. 
He had to represent the woman ap- 
pointing him according to her instruc- 
tions. 

The date when these laws originat- 
ed is unknown. We know only that 
laws and edicts of 1601 and 1681 speak 
of the previous existence of women’s 
political rights. Some of the most 
glorious names in Hungarian history, 
such as Louis Kossuth, Wesselenyi, 
ete., are to be found in the list of 
men who entered the political arena 
as women’s delegates—a _ striking 
proof of the political intelligence of 
the Hungarian ladies. 

Even the highest political offices 
and dignities, reserved for the aris- 
tocracy, were open to women. Hun- 
garian history tells of a number of 
women who held the hereditary rank 
of Chief County “Comes” (F%éispfn), 
or—still more important—who were 
entrusted by the King with the high- 
est political rights vested in the same 
position. 

This glorious past is a great con- 
trast to the present, saturated with 
European “culture.” The great year 
of liberty and democracy, 1848, anni- 
hilated the feudal system. It demo- 
cratized Hungary, abolished serfdom, 
and gave political rights to common- 
ers. Real political equality, however, 
was brought about only among wo- 
men, inasmuch as they were robbed 
of all political rights. Now the 
women of all classes are equal in hav- 
ing no political rights at all. 

The precipitate waves of the revo- 
lution were followed by a decade of 
complete oppression of the nation—a 
time when it was impossible for wo- 
men to agitate for the recovery and 
extension of their rights. After that, 
until the creation of the dualism with 
Austria, in 1867, there was no trace 
of anything like a women’s move- 
ment. But immediately after that 
constitutional change the women put 
forward specific claims. Mrs. Paul 
Veres organized a national movement 
for the better education of girls. The 
association founded by that excellent 
woman secured great reform in regard 
to women’s instruction, among other 
things the admission of girls to the 
grammar schools. It is a pity that 
this great woman was not able thor- 
cughly to inoculate the National Wo- 
men’s Educational Society with her 
spirit and her really modern ideas 
Nowadays that society is actually 
working in the opposite direction. It 
wants to reduce the amount of edu- 
cation given to girls in the grammar 
schools, and is a bitter opponent of 
woman suffrage. 

Except the propaganda for better 
education, nothing of importance took 
place for the next thirty years or so. 
Yet during this time there were some 
events worth mentioning. 

Francis Deak, the “seer’’ of the na- 
tion, proposed in the Lower House of 
the Diet to employ women as parilia- 
mentary shorthand writers. But at 
this time Hungarian gentlemen were 
beginning to copy the customs of west- 
ern Europe, and, finding that it was 
not usual there to treat women as im- 
portant and useful persons, they 
thought to be more cultivated in giv- 
ing up the old Hungarian “naivité of 
treating women as their equals. They 
began to be ashamed of their old cus- 
tom, as boys of a certain age feel 
ashamed of having sisters. Their new 
European “manhood” manifested it- 
self in the rejection of Defik’s pro- 
posal. This was the only time in 
Deik’s whole political career when a 
motion introduced by him was voted 
down. 


In ‘1872 some artless Hungarian 


members of Parliament, Kallay, Ma- 
joros and Stanescu, introduced in the 
House a bill reading: ““Women born or 


naturalized in this country shall, with- 
out exception, be equal to the men in 
the enjoyment of all political 
rights.” This jewel of a suffrage bill, 
however, never reached the stage of 
discussion, as the House was dis- 
solved soon after its presentation. 

The eccnomic development of the 
following period caused in the life of 
Hungarian women the same changes 
which in western nations engendered 
a strong women’s rights movement. 
But in Hungary no organization of 
women was formed. With the excep- 
tion of about 800 charitable societies 
of women, there was until 1897 not a 
single association of women for the 
purpose of social reform. The start- 
ing of the National Union of Women 
Clerks was the birth of the modern 
woman’s movement in Hungary. By 
its thoroughly modern spirit, this 
union, originally formed only for the 
protection of women clerks, attracted 
from the outset all the men and wo- 
men in whose minds ideas connected 
with women’s emancipation had be- 
gun to ripen. Being limited, however, 
by its rules, the union could work 
only for the interests of women clerks 
And it brought about an improvement 
in the position of these employees. 
Later on, it became the strongest sup- 
port of the really modern and univer- 
sal woman’s movement in Hungary, 
when it founded the Women’s Rights 
Association. 

The women’s movement of late 
years in Hungary contains many 
facts and events that offer experiences 
and object lessons of great interna- 
tional value. In a later article, I shall 
give an account of the more recent 
history of the Hungarian women’s 
movement. 

Budapest. 





WOMEN OF GRAND JUNCTION 





Some interesting investigations 
were lately made by the Limited 
Suffrage League of Pennsylvania into 
the practical workings of woman 
suffrage. A number of the letters re- 
ceived in answer to the League’s ques- 
tions were read by Miss Mary Winsor 
of Haverford, Pa. at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National League 
of American Municipalities. The re- 
ports from Grand Junction, Colo., 
were of especial interest: 


On Sept. 14, 1909, by vote of the 
people—the whole people, not merely 
the masculine portion—Grand Junc- 
tion established the Charter form of 
government. 

According to the “prefatory synop- 
sis” of the Charter, its “intent und 
purpose is to establish a free and 
independent city, and to restore to 
and vest in the people of the city, so 
far as the Constitution of the State 
will permit, the natural, inherent and 
inalienable right of local self-govern- 
ment, with all its powers, duties and 
responsibilities.” To that end, under 
the provisions of the Charter, the 
municipal government is vested, inde- 
pendently of legislative interference, 
with all powers not denied it by the 
Constitution of the State. 

The people of the city are vested 
with its supreme legislative powers, 
with easy preliminary conditions in 
making and changing its Charter and 
Ordinances, and also with the abso- 
lute and exclusive power of authoriz- 
ing, regulating or terminating its 
public service corporations and of re- 
calling its elective officers. 

The preferential system of voting 
has been established, in lieu of direct 
primaries or of second elections, thus 
securing a unique and accurate ex- 
pression of the public will at the 
polls, with the minimum of cost and 
effort. 

Partisan and machine politics and 
government are inhibited, and a 
municipal democracy substituted. 

No fixed tenure of office is permit- 
ted, except, subject to recall, of elec- 
tive officers, and as authorized by a 
classified civil service for employees. 

The city wards and the saloon have 
been abolished. 

Opportunities for graft and favorit- 
ism in innumerable directions have 
been eliminated. Boards have been 
established to care for the public li- 
brary, parks, charities and civil ser- 
vice. 

The city has been divided into five 
administrative departments, viz.: 
Public Affairs, Finance and Sup- 
plies, Highways, Health and Civic 
Beauty, Water and Sewers. 

The commission form of govern-) 
ment has been improved by electing 
each commissioner directly to his de 
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partment and clearly defining his du- 
ties. 

Each commissioner is required to 
take the active charge and manage- 
ment of his department, giving his 
whole time to it, and has before him 
the opportunity and incentive of be- 
coming a specialist thereia, and thus 
of establishing a mos efficient admin- 
istration. 

The Charter provides that nomina- 
tions are to be made by petition; the 
petition to consist of not less than 25 
individual certificates which certify 
that the person nominated is of good 
moral character and especially quali- 
fied to fill the office, and is not the 
nominee of or representative of and 
has not been promised support from 
any political party. No recall peti- 
tion may be filed against any official 
until he has actually held his office for 
three months. Such a petition must 
be signed by at least 20 per cent. of 
the qualified electors. 

No franchises are to be granted ex- 
cept upon the vote of the qualified 
tax-paying electors. The applicant for 
such a franchise must pay the ex- 
penses of the election. All power to 
regulate the rates, fares, rentals and 
charges for service by public utility 
corporations is reserved to the people, 
to be exercised by them by ordinance 
of council or by direct vote of the 
people. Any right of regulation shall 
include the right to require uniform, 
convenient and adequate service to 
the public. All franchises “must be 
worded in plain and unambiguous 
terms, and every ambiguity therein 
shall be construed in favor of the city 
and against the claimant.” 

This Charter differs from the Char- 
ter of Colorado Springs in giving the 
Mayor no veto power, and in other 
details. 

A brief study of this Charter con- 
vinced us that Grand Junction was 
abreast of, and possibly ahead of, the 
other Charter cities. It remained to 
be ascertained in how far the women 
of Grand Junction might claim credit 
for the adoption of the Charter. Had 
they been hostile, indifferent or friend- 
ly? In seeking answers to this ques- 
tion we did not waste time upon the 
general public of Grand Junction, but 
wrote to experts, namely, the five 
recently-elected commissioners and 
the 21 men who had been members of 
the Charter Convention. 

Mr. James W. Bucklin was the pres- 
ident of the convention, and is called 
“The Father of the Charter.” Mr. 
Bucklin himself was absent from 
Colorado when our letter arrived, but 
his wife answered our queries as to 
the part played by the women and the 
women’s local clubs. Said Mrs. 
Bucklin: 

“The majority of intellectual women 
were in favor of the Charter, and un- 
derstood it and voted for it; circulated 
literature, canvassed and talked for it. 

“Second, the Woman’s Club (a lo- 
cal organization) does not take any 
part in any kind of political campaigns 
as an organization; a large part of 
the members voted for the Charter. 

“Third, the W. C. T. U. spoke for 
the Charter, supported it as an organ- 
ization, and aided its adoption in 
every way possible. 

“Fourth, the majority of women, es- 
pecially intellectual women, worked 
enthusiastically for the Charter, and 
voted for it, and were one important 
factor in bringing about its adoption.” 
The secretary of the convention, 
Mr. James Woods, was the person 
next in importance to Mr. Bucklin. 
Mr. Woods, in reply to our general 
circular and special questions, said 
that he had been in politics in Colo- 
rado for 23 years, that woman suf- 
frage had improved conditions in his 
municipality, had lessened corruption; 
that bribery still existed among men, 
very little among women; that better 
men were nominated and only the 
best elected; that temperance and 
morality certainly had the upper 
hand; that woman suffrage made city 
government more efficient, and that 
the laws are certainly better enforced; 
that women frequently differed from 
their husbands in political matters; 
that polling places (outside of Den- 
ver) had been improved until they 
were as orderly as a church; that the 
saloons and brothels had been driven 
out of Grand Junction; that as great 
a percentage of women vote as men; 
that the women are more public- 
spirited and intelligent than the men; 
that the women listen less to “bosses” 


and rings; that they demand not only 


morals but progressive measures. 
With regard to the Charter, he said: 
“Women are in favor of direct legis- 





lation—‘let the people rule’—and the 
vast majority of women favored the 
Charter, and, as one of the writers, 
we made it strong morally to have 
women support it.” 

Mr. Wendell P. Ela, another mem- 
ber of the convention, wrote that 
“woman suffrage was largely the 
cause of an entire change in our city 
government, from the old method of 
control by the ward saloon to a char- 
ter government, the most advanced, 
perhaps, in the United States.” 

We had sent out 26 letters to the 
five commissioners and the 21 mem- 
bers of the Charter Convention. We 
received 8 replies, of which 6 were 
favorable. The two unfavorable ones 
answered our questions briefly and 
vaguely. They were not explicit and 
gave no details or facts. One man 
said that woman suffrage had made it 
more difficult to obtain good govern- 
ment, and that women were “easily 
swayed.” The other said he was op- 
posed to the principle of woman suf- 
frage, and thought its exercise might 
produce evil in large cities, as women 
might become corrupt. The Charter 
was not discussed in either letter. 





KING COPHETUA 





Mr. Asquith has promised facilities 
for a suffrage bill which shall be open 
to amendment, but he has declared 
that this bill will not be brought in 
under the ewgis of the government. 
At first sight the Premier’s words ap- 
pear not wholly devoid of good. He 
demanded proof that the cry for en- 
franchisement which followed him 
everywhere was not the cry of a few. 
Lord Lytton gave him proof, and 
plenty of it—until he was “like Bel- 
lona’s bridegroom, lapped in proof.” 
The result of it is the promise which 
now tardily and grudgingly the Pre- 
mier makes. It may be genuine, and 
it may not; it may mean the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Stanger’s Bill, or it 
may mean the Conciliation Bill which 
the committee, bent on going to the 
extremities of compromise, lest we be 
balked once more, has thrown open to 
amendments. Mr. Asquith has decid- 
ed to grant the minimum of conces- 
sion, and this because he is playing in 
a great and dangerous game and can- 
not afford to have an enemy in his 
audience. The concession, such as it 
is, May mean that every man who 
wishes ill to every suffrage bill, and 
sees in it the curtailment of his own 
hopes, will have once more the 
chance of wrecking it with amend- 
ments—or it may mean that, in spite 
of these wreckers, we shall prevail. 
But this evidently does not affect Mr. 
Asquith. The beggar maid was impor- 
tunate and Cophetua gave her the 
smallest coin he had. She has not de- 
parted blessing him, however!—The 
Vote. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 





Working under the direction of 
their pastor, the Rev. Martha Stout 
Trimble, the members of the Chris- 
tion Church of Gary, Ind., erected and 
completed a church building there in 
one afternoon. Preparations began 
some days before, and early one 
Saturday afternoon the building 
material, which had been given, was 
unloaded on the ground. Carpenters, 
electricians, cement workers and 
other journeymen gave their labor 
and at 1.30 o’clock the first stake was 
driven. Before 2 o’clock the floor 
was being laid, and as soon as the 
walls were up the electricians began 
stringing the wires. By 4 o’clock the 
roof was being shingled and at the 
same time the cement workers began 
moulding a baptistry inside the chan- 
cel rail. With the rapidity of a mov- 
ing picture the steps, doors and win- 
dows were placed in position, and the 
construction of the spire began. The 
finishing touches were added by 8 
o'clock, when chairs and the organ 
on the lawn were moved in. Soon 
after 8 o’clock Mrs. Trimble began 
hoiding services. 





A Brooklyn lawyer, who remem- 
bered that Mayor Gaynor has decided 
views concerning a man’s rights in 
his own house, wrote a letter com- 
plaining about the action of the police 
in taking possession of a client’s 
saloon in which, it was alleged, there 
had been gambling. “A man’s house 
is his castle, as you correctly say,” 
Mr. Gaynor answered, “but I have 
never yet heard it said that a man’s 
gambling house is his castle.” 
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out in a more thorough form all over Europe and has proved a 
complete sanitary failure, they want to “try it out here. This 
recalls the shrewd and severe remark of Benjamin Franklin, 
“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
ther.” 

‘ It is advocated simply as a health measure, an effort to 
make vice safer. The question whether the illusion of security 
ease vice does not appeal to 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 











A verdict has been rendered that no one can be held legally 
responsible for the recent frightful fire in a Newark factory, 
by which more than a score of luckless young women lost their 
lives. The building was fifty years old, the floors were saturated 
with oil, and the insurance company had charged 50 per cent. 
above the usual rate for insuring it, “because it was known to 
be a fire-trap.” The fire escape proved wholly inadequate, and 
this holocaust of innocent young lives was the result. And now 
the legal decision is that nobody was to blame. 

For years, New Jersey suffragists have been petitioning the 
Legislature for adequate factory laws and a sufficient number 
of inspectors. The Legislature refused to appropriate the cash. 
Many of the women petitioning were tax-payers, but they had 
no vote on the expenditure of their money. Some members of 
the Legislature regarded it as an impertinence for them, as 
non-voters, petition. Jean Van Ruypen Struthers 
writes: “One member, while voting against any increase in 
outlay, took occasion to allude to the ‘encroachment of this 
woman suffrage idea, which is trying to teach men how to 
mind their own business.’ ” 

Thousands of factories in New York and New Jersey are 
said to be in an equally bad condition. Yet we are still told 
that women have all the rights they ought to want. 

In Chicago and Philadelphia, within a few days, terrible 
fires have cost the lives of a large number of brave firemen. 
In Chicago, the fire was at the stock yards. The defiance of the 
fire laws by the great packing companies had been called to the 
attention of the city government by the very Fire ‘Chief who 
has now lost his life in a gallant effort to cure what should 
have been prevented. But “Big Business” had so much political 
pull that nothing had been done about the matter. Jane Addams, 
in one of her lectures on woman suffrage, tells how a very 
conservative woman from the interior of Sicily, now living in 
Chicago, was converted to equal suffrage by finding out that, 
if women had the ballot, they would have more power to secure 
adequate fire escapes. Mcthers who have brought human life 
into the world realize what it is worth. A. 8S. B. 
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CLAUSE 79 AGAIN 


The advocates of Clause 79 of the Page law are appealing 
the question of its constitutionality to the higher courts, and 
will carry it to the Supreme Court, if necessary, in the effort to 
get a reversal of Judge Bischoff’s decision against the law 

Lawrence Veiller was asked the other day who was really 
behind this movement. He answered, “Our comunttten"-<thes 
is, the Committee on Criminal Courts, described in The § : 
of Oct. 29, many of whose members are the Russell Sa Yead 
administrators. Its president is Robert W. de event T Wash 
ington Square North, New York City. Mr. Veiller added sn 
in case the Supreme Court confirmed the decision against the 
validity of Clause 79, they would try to secure the enemas 
of a statute Slightly amended so as to avoid the technical co 
ee difficulty, and would continue the same procedure ” 
. ne ae-biniegsey of Clause 79 defend their obstinate clinging 
-. ls useless and discredited measure on the ground that they 

want to try it out.” Even though it has been already tried 





The official organ of the International Federation for the Aboli- 
tion of the State Regulation of Vice, published in London, has 
unqualifiedly condemned Clause 79. It is one of the ironies 
of fate that a woman's money should be used in behalf of a pro- 
ject which the great majority of women regard as an outrage 
on womanhood. 

Judge Bischoff, as our readers will remember, based his 
decision against Clause 79 on a legal technicality, not on the 
ground that the law discriminated between men and women. 
He said: “Ground of argument is not lacking that the danger 
from the spread of disease by women of the class in question 
is greater than the danger existing from the disease in the 
case of men.” As this argument will be used before the higher 
courts, and before the Legislature if it should be necessary to 
secure a new statute, it is worth while to analyze it. Unques- 
tionably, it is true of the innocent boy on his way home from 
the theatre, about whom Mr. Homer Folks is so earnestly con- 
cerned, for fear he may be caught in the snare of a street- 
walker and lose his health for life through a single lapse from 
virtuous living. But the main support of the trade in vice in 
any large city is not the casual but the steady customers. Sup- 
pose that the smallpox did not disable the patients, but allowed 
them to go about freely, like those who suffer from “the great 
black plague.” Suppose thousands of smallpox patients were in 
the daily habit of taking rides in public carriages. Would not 
every such passenger, who rendered a score of public carriages 
unsafe for all passengers following him, be more dangerous 
to the public health than the driver of any one of the many 
carriages which he had made unsafe? Leaving out the ques- 
tion of equity, would there be any sense in piling penalties 
and inconveniences upon the driver only, and leaving the real 
originators and spreaders of the trouble untouched by law? 
There are said to be 60,000 women following this wretched 
business ‘in New York. It is universally admitted that almost 
all of them sooner or later contract the maladies incident to their 
profession, Bedford Reformatory, to which it is proposed to 
commit them, will accommodate about 300 women. 

Mrs. Josephine EB. Butler wrote: “It is often said that it 
is women who make the morals of a country. But this is not 
true, cannot be true, so long as men alone make the laws. 
For the law is a mighty teacher of justice or injustice, morality 
or immorality.” 

When it is urged that the social evil can only be effectively 
fought by improved economic conditions and a thoroughgoing 
campaign of education, the apologists for Clause 79 say that 
they too believe in a campaign of education, and that there 
is nothing incompatible between Clause 79 and such a campaign. 
But a law providing a heavy penalty for a woman and no 
penalty for a man guilty of the same offence, is in itself a ter- 
rible educator in the wrong direction. It will do more than 
a thousand pamphlets or sermons can undo, in impressing upon 
young men that there is one standard of right and wrong for 
their sisters and another for them. This whole unfortunate 
matter has had at least one good result: it has done more than 
any other one thing in recent times to open women’s eyes to 
the need of equal suffrage. 

Among societies which have declared against Clause 79 are 
the Woman’s Medical Association of the City of New York, the 
American Federation of Nurses, the American Purity Alliance, 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the Women’s Society for 
Prevention of Crime, the Woman’s Prison Association, the State 
W. C. T. U., the Philanthropic Committe of the Friends’ Monthly 
Meeting, the Woman’s Henry George League, and a whole list 
of Suffrage Associations. Literature and information may be 
had by applying to the Woman’s Prison Association and Allied 
Societies, 110 Second avenue, New York City. A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





More Anti-Suffrage Methods 


The reported death of Mrs. Clarke, a sister of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, immediately upon her release from prison, leads me 
to send to the readers of The Journal the following letter, just 
received from an American who has lived in London for some 
time and is an active suffragist. 

The brutality of which she writes must arouse any self- 
respecting man or woman to a realization of the necessity of 
women possessing that symbol of political power which even 
Cabinet Ministers must respect when giving orders to the 
police. While it is not assumed that explicit orders were given 
the police to treat the women seeking an audience with the 
Prime Minister in a brutal or indecent manner, no one can for a 
moment believe that they would dare to resort to such measures 
if they were not assured, either directly or indirectly, that the 
Government would protect them, no matter to what limit of bru- 
tality or indecency the police might resort. 

Anna Howard Shaw. 





Letter from an American 
My dear Miss Shaw: 


As you no doubt see by our paper, “Votes for Women,” we 
have resumed our militant fighting policy. 

One knew, if the Prime Minister vetoed the Conciliation 
bill, we would resume our attack upon the Government with re- 
newed force; and, while one hated and dreaded the return to 
these methods, we knew it was the “only way” to show a blind 
and stubborn Cabinet that women were indeed in earnest. Per- 
sonally, I felt a blank coward, and while I persuaded others to 
do their duty and join the deputation, I let all sorts of excuses 
hold me back; but at the last moment I went willingly, sacri- 
ficing, if necessary, my business and my mother’s displeasure. 





Women Bruised and Battered 

Friday, Nov. 18, was @ “red-letter” day. For all that I have 
been with three previous deputations, I never saw such a ghastly 
sight in my life. My blood seemed to freeze in my veins and my 
flesh turned to stone, and all that was alive in me was a huge 
lump in my throat. Suddenly a policeman grabbed me by the 
throat, pushing my head back till I thought my back was broken; 
and then I came to life, and the lump in my throat disappeared, 
and I became a human being determined to do my best to 
get to the House of Commons to demand justice for women. 
Bruised, battered, but not broken in spirit, after hours of this 
ghastly turmoil, 119 women were arrested, and those who were 
not went home to patch themselves up. 

Then came Tuesday—“Downing Street Battle.” This made a 
wonderful impression upon me. As I marched along, I found 
myself running up the line to see if they were keeping in line, 
for somehow, as we headed up Parliament street to Downing 
street, we had formed up in a procession, and many women were 
carrying little bannerettes, as we did on June 18 and July 23. All 
was peaceful, orderly, and quiet on the part of the women. We 
turned the corner and were suddenly sucked into a vortex of 
policemen, who snatched our banners and broke them over our 
backs, twisted our thumbs back, and punched us in a scandalous 
manner. 


Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson Was Pounded 
My personal experience may be of a little interest, I was so 


conscious of being devoid of excitement; and I particularly no- 
ticed this about all the women. I was footballed from one po- 
liceman to another, and, being rather on the small side, and thin, 
got through the cordon and found myself right up at the front of 
the deputation. I saw a grey-haired woman holding on to the 
railings and a policeman thumping her in the back. I recog- 
nized Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, and thought, if I called her by 
name, the brute would cease; but I guess his knowledge of Rich- 
ard Cobden and the Corn Laws was a blank; he still went on. 
Then I heard a voice on the other side, and, turning, saw a po- 
liceman with his fingers fastened round Mrs. Pankhurst’s throat. 
Well, one could not live and not try and do something to pre 
vent such’ brutality, so I slipped my fingers in his “duty” band, 
and hung on for all I was worth. He let go of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
and turned his undivided attention to making a corkscrew of 
my arm, until he had me on my knees, and then he kicked me, 
and then took me into custody. Then an amusing thing hap- 
pened. A friend has dubbed me “Lady Betty from across the 
Water,” and, when she saw me being dragged down the street, 
she called out, “Bravo, Lady Betty!” and I was released at the 
next corner and told to go home. (Liberal snobbery, but a joke 
on them.) 
Men’s League Button Worn as Disguise 

Returning to Downing street again, I was roughly handled, 
and, turning round, saw a man wearing a Men’s League button, 
and appealed to him to assist me to a breathing spot, when 
suddenly he put a huge hand over my face and pushed me back 
into the crowd. This proved that the detectives had resorted 
to that dastardly pretext cf wearing a Men’s Political Suffrage 
button in order to do their dirty, insulting work upon the 
women. I came off with two dislocated toes, a badly-sprained 
wrist and three sprained fingers, but not a sprained conscience. 


Non-Militant Woman Abused 
One dear woman in leaving Caxton Hall said to me, “You 


know I am not one of your members; I belong to the ‘constitu- 
tional suffragists’ and am peaceful; but I think Mr. Asquith 
ought to know we don’t agree with his pledge.” I told her | 
was glad she was coming to make her protest, but she added 
that she could not be militant for anything. She was not only 
brutally treated, but hands were put upon her in a way that a 
woman revolts against with all the insulted dignity she pos- 
sesses. 
Windows Worth More Than Women 

This dear woman was the first to return to Caxton Hall for 
stones to break windows, saying that, as a mother of a woman, 
her body was sacred, and she would and could not allow herself 
and other women to be exposed to such treatment by police 
men under the contro] of the Home Office. She is serving a two 
months’ sentence for breaking a window, showing clearly that a 
woman’s body does not count for as much as a pane of glass. 
Then they tell us to be mothers, to bear more children, yet 
when we want that symbol which helps to make laws to govern 
children, and go to ask for it, that body which is supposed to be 
for the bearing of children is handled in a ghastly manner, and 
some of the women have been injured in a way that may make it 
impossible to bear that precious burden. 

Thankful for Brave Men , 
My dear Dr. Shaw, it takes me all my spare time not to be 
anti-man; this movement in England has shown the men up 
in a hateful light; women are for their pleasure and nothing 
else, God help them and their so-calied Pride of Empire, for 
built upon such a rotten foundation it is sure to fall! One is 
thankful for those brave men who have come forward and are 
helping us in our fight. They have been the saving grace to 
us, and have kept our hearts sweet. 
Yours in a glorious cause, 

Elizabeth Freeman. 





WASHERWOMEN AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 





The city government of Milwaukee has voted that women 
who support their children by taking in washing shall have the 
use of the city water free. Strong protests are being made in 
the press, and the constitutionality of the ordinance will be 
called in question before the courts on the ground that it grants 
these washerwomen “special privileges.” 

A few years ago it was found that the great meat-pack- 
ing companies in Chicago were getting the city water free. 
They could well afford to pay for it, but they preferred to save 
money by stealing it; so they had tapped the city’s principal 
water main and were secretly conveying huge quantities of 
water to the packing houses for use in their business. In con- 
Sequence, when the water-pressure was low in summer, the 
faucets on the upper floors of tenement houses ran dry, and 
hundreds of poor women had to lug their scanty supply of 
water up the stairs from down below. The discovery of the 
theft of the water, strange to Say, was not followed up by any 
efficient prosecution, but was allowed to go on for years, owing 
to the great political pull possessed by “Big Business.” 

The “plain people” in America are being eaten up by special 
privilege in the hands of the Standard Oil Trust, the Meat 
Trust, and innumerable other trusts, but it seems to be only 
the small and politically powerless offenders against whom the 
law is brought to bear. If the Milwaukee washerwomen are 
being benefited in defiance of the constitution, the benefit to them 


Wii undoubtedly be stopped by the courts. But how about 
the Meat Trust and all the rest? A. 8. B. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 


Last week this column declared that there certainly ought to be a hun- 
dred women in these United States willing and able to give a thousand 
dollars to Miss Anthony’s Memorial. 

it was further stated that there certainly ought to be at least one 
thousand women willing and able to give or raise a hundred dollars to 
Miss Anthony’s Memorial. 

This week we state without fear of contradiction that, after reading 
the classes of women published in last week’s Journal, who are debtors and 
who should recognize themselves as debtors to Miss Anthony and her cause, 
there should rally at least ten thousand women willing to give or raise ten 
dollars for this Memorial. 

Think of the women enjoying property rights today; think of what 
social liberty means to the women of our day and generation; think of the 
joy of mothers in States affording the justice and protection of an equal 
guardianship law. These debtors alone should yield through gratitude the 
Memorial sought, which will vindicate Miss Anthony’s dying charge: “If | 
have lived to any purpose, carry on the work | have to lay down.” 

We suffragists have never assumed the right sort of attitude in asking 
men and women who have been so materially benefited through our cause 
to help us carry on the work which means ultimately so much for the bet- 
terment of society. The demands are incessant for all manner of con- 
tributions to alleviate poverty, sickness and suffering, direct results in 
many instances of government's failure to enforce the laws protecting 
minors. 

An appeal for an asylum for blind children will quicken the imagina- 
tion and loosen purse-strings which would never give a sou to “Votes for 
Women.” Yet 60 per cent. of the blindness is due to vice, the result of 
a dual code of morals, product of a state of society which a subjected and 
unrepresented womanhood has never been able to influence and never can 
hope to—a state of society which leaves the youth of our country the 
prey to organized vice, and the diseases resulting therefrom constitute, 
conservatively, 75 per cent. of the demands which make our eleemosynary 
tools necessary. 

We women, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, have all been 
called on, not once but often, to contribute to churches or charities or 
causes in which we were not vitally interested. Often our interest has 
been awakenéd by these requests to aid. Feb. 15 should be the suffragists’ 
day of appeal, and in no spirit of timidity need we approach any woman 
and ask for a contribution for such a cause. If her sense of obligation has 
never been before awakened, the opportunity is yours to enlighten her on 
the improved status of woman today due entirely to the Woman's Rights 
movement. 

Have you ever been asked to contribute to or solicit for a cake sale, 
for a special benefit? Why not have a cake sale for the benefit of the 
Anthony Memorial, and ask those friends you have assisted to do the same 
by you in recognition of this great woman’s cause? Solicit ten or twelve 
cakes, and get ten or twelve purchasers for them. A morning’s work at 
the telephone can make you one of these ten-dollar contributors. 

In every community there are women glad of an opportunity for the 
pleasure or diversion afforded by a whist or euchre party. Any woman 
can more than make the amount asked for in this third appeal in one after- 
noon. We have all gone to these card parties for the benefit of homes 
and hospitals, animals and churches; why not for a memorial to a woman 
whose cause stands for the first step in any social reorganization? 

Have you ever been to a book party? It consists in illustrating book 
titles, and the party interpreting correctly the greatest number of titles 
receiving a prize. An admission price of a quarter, serving a cup of tea, 
affords a social afternoon which will not only raise the desired ten dollars, 
but afford as well a good opportunity for suffrage propaganda. (I will gladly 
furnish a list of book titles and directions for a Susan B. Anthony Memo- 
rial Party, if a stamped and directed envelope accompanies the request.) 

These suggestions are but a few of the countless methods employed 


by women all over the country for the benefit of other causes. Let us put 
them in force for the benefit of the “Woman’s Cause.” 
As a result of this appeal in The Journal to make Miss Anthony’s 


birthday inaugurate a week of collections for her Memoriat, the first reply 
came from an inmate of a Consumptives’ Home, inclosing fifteen cents, say- 
ing, “Il am sorry | cannot send more.” The spirit of her letter is so fine | 
quote from it, for if such a spirit can be roused among the mass of women, 
victory and honor will perch upon our Memorial Week banner: 

“You will judge by my address that | have weak lungs, which is quite 
true, but no one would think my lungs were weak when | am talking for 
Equal Rights, and that is at every opportunity. 

“My knees may be weak also, but | am not a weak-kneed sister of the 
cause, for | have always stood up for Waoman’s Rights in the past, and 
always shall while life lasts.” 

The first return from the appeal to professional women comes from the 
ranks of the journalists. She says: “I see you estimate a journalist 
should give $1.00 to fund for Anthony birthday, so | am responding. Would 
give more, but | am giving especially to make ‘Ohio Sixth.’ ” 

It is hoped in a few weeks to announce that women all over the 
United States are busy to make the Memorial a worthy tribute in Miss 
Anthony’s honor. KATE M. GORDON. 

1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 
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such candidates as they hope may 
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Havisham in Dicken’s “Great Expec- cy,” by Samuel McChord Crothers; “A 
tations”: Very Naughty Boy,” by James Oppen- 
“If you had brought up your daugh-|heim, and “Labor and the Law,” by 
ter wholly in the dark, and had never|Louis F. Post. Price $1 a year, or 10 
let her know that there was such alcents a copy. 
thing as daylight, or, which is a nearer 
case, if you had taught her, with your 
utmost energy and might, that there 
was such a thing as daylight, but that|@4itor Woman's Journal: 
it was made to be her enemy and de- Since you have enumerated the 
stroyer, and she must always turn gains for suffrage during the past year 
against it; if you had done this, and and noted that they have been greater 
then, for a purpose, had wanted her than in any previous year in our his- 
to take naturally to the daylight, and tory, would it not be well to speak of 
she could not do it, you would have the gains in the ranks of the disfran- 
been disappointed and angry.” chised anti-suffr gists during even the 
This is one of the prices that the last month of tue year, and to note 
State pays for its refusal to admit that they, too, have been more numer- 
women to the full right of suffrage. It ous than usual? 
cannot secure their full and much- The papers state that the number of 
needed co-operation in school matters,|™¢" disfranchised in one town in 
unless some special emergency Ohio, for receiving bribes for their 
arouses the mothers to come to the votes at the last election, has reached 
rescue of the schools. While the anti- 2,000; thus at one fell swoop the ranks 
suffragists are fatuously pointing to of the disfranchised anti-suffragists 
women’s small school vote in Connec- have been increased by that sumber. 
ticut, or their small vote in Chicago Uniess, however, they in the meam 


for a trustee of the State University. time comantt other crimes worthy of 
as a proof that they will not use the the severe punishment of disfranchise- 


full ballot, see how different it is in|™¢™t at the end of five years they will 
Colorado. There, at the last election, again be restored to citizenship and 
although it was a Democratic year lost to the anti-suffrage ranks. 

and the Democrats swept the State, a I regret to note that on the last day 
great non-partisan movement of the of the year the disfranchised class lost 


women, in which the leading Demo-|°"° member, since it is stated that 
cratic women took part, elected Mrs. Governor White of New York restored 
Helen M. Wixson, the Republican can-|'® ‘!tizenship Robert A. Ammon, who 
didate for State Superintendent of|!@4 forfeited his vote, having been 
Public Instruction, simply because convicted of receiving stolen goods. 
they thought her better qualified than Still, the anti-suffragists have 1999 to 
the woman who had been nominated add to their gains, since the last elec- 
by the Democrats; and the women}! ” Nov. 8, 1910. 

likewise elected Miss Anna Wolcott, 
the Republican candidate for Regent 
of the State University, also upon the 
sole ground of her fitness. 

Contrast this with the mixed and 
unsatisfactory prospect before us at 
the coming school election in Bos- 
ton. It ought to make us redouble 
our efforts to secure full suffrage. Yet 
the issue even of this situation will 
be better or worse for the schools 
according as the voters cast their 
ballots for the candidates that on the 
whole are preferable, or allow the 
whole matter to go by default in dis- 
gust. The sole consideration that 
should control our action ought to be 
the interests of the children. 

A. 8. B. 


1999 DISFRANCHISED 





Fair Play. 





A VIRGINIA DEBATE 


The following is a typical reply re- 
ceived at National Headquarters after 
sending material for a debate: 

“Find enclosed 32 cents for the 
bound leaflets. They were almost in- 
valuable to me in getting up the de- 
bate. It took place Nov. 24, at the 


fended the affirmative, 
That Women Should Vote.’ 





the negative. 
A NEW MAGAZINE 





ciety. The affirmative won. 
“Life and Labor” is the title of the 


new magazine published by the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League at 
79 Dearborn street, Chicago. Miss 
Alice Henry is editor, S. M. Franklin 
assistant editor, Frances Squire Pot- 
ter departmental editor, and Harriet 
Reed the business manager. This peri- 
odical has grown out of the woman’s 
department of the Union Labor Advo- 
cate, and bids fair to meet a real want. 
The first issue is full of valuable mat-|be held at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ter, set off with attractive illustrations. |ton, Mass., Monday, Jan. 9, at 11 A, M. 
Its leading article is a graphic account|The stockholders are respectfully in- 
of the great strike going on among the|vited to attend. 

Chicago garment workers. We read} Notice of the meeting was published 
with pleasure that the Chicago Politi-|in The Boston Journal of Jan. 2. 

cal Equality League early rallied to} Alice Stone Blackwell, President. 
the support of the strikers, that the] Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 

Illinois E. S. A. has passed a resolu- 
tion in their favor, and that the State 
president, Mrs. Ella S, Stewart, has 
been speaking in public in their behalf. 
Still more interesting is the account 
of what the working people are doing} Mrs. Maud Wood Park will speak on 
for each other. It brings tears to the|“The Women of China,” at 585 Boyls- 


had been brought before any audience 
on the eastern shore of Virginia, and 
a great many were opposed to it, but 
were surprised at the statistics shown 
by my colleague and myself.” 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 





The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Woman’s Journal will 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Massachusetts. 





meeting of the Washington Literary 
Society in the Auditorium of the Pun- 
gotiaque (Va.) High School Building. 
Two girls, Miss Eva Hack Walker 
and Miss Nannie Wharton Ames, de- 
‘Resolved, 
Two 
boys, Mr. Samuel Thomas Taylor and 
Mr. Charles Laws Warren, defended 
All were pupils of the 
High School and members of the s0- 


“It was the first time the subject 





—— 
——— 


ness. Not one man in a hundred 
knows anything about what is going 
on in the schoo! or playground where 
his boy is. I call such fathers bar- 
barians, but that is unjust to the bar- 
barians. At one time I knew the 
Sioux Indians. The Sioux father 
spends a good deal of time in edu- 
cating his boys. We are told that 
woman’s chief work is the home. 
Yes, and again yes. But so is man’s. 
I am proud that I am one half a 
Southerner. My mother was a Ken- 
tuckian, and I hold the old-fashioned 
ideals of womanhood in full force; 
yet I believe that the ultimate form 
of the family as the supreme human 
group will be reached only when both 
man and woman take their family re- 
sponsibilities with extreme serious- 
ness, and when men do not turn the 
matter over to their wives, but have 
it on their mind and heart and will by 
night and day. 

“Democracy only at its peril can 
avoid the complete emancipation and 
democratization of women. While 
women remain indifferent and unin- 
formed on certain great public ques- 
tions, they will be like a stone in 
the stomach of the nation, undigested. 
Women are more easily fooled by 
cheap aristocracies of all kinds than 
men are. We have got to have our 
women democratized from head to 
foot.” 

Miss Louise Bennett, a young Irish 
lady, gave an account of the militant 
movement in England. She told of a 
friend of hers in Ireland, a beautiful 
young woman, a musician, having the 
sensitive artistic temperament and a 
great many interests in life, who had 
forced herself, utterly against the 
grain, to speak in public, to give up 
her music—a great trial—and to dis- 
tribute leaflets outside the theatres, 
and who is now serving a two-months’ 
sentence in prison for breaking the 
windows of Augustine Birrell, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. She spoke of 
the religious enthusiasm with which 
women had thrown themselves into 
this movement, looking upon it as 
only one step in a much bigger move- 
ment to advance human progress— 
“to make a soberer, a braver, and a 
brighter-eyed world,” in the words of 
George Meredith, A woman who 
heard the subject spoken of with 
mockery at an evening party, finally. 
said, earnestly: ‘What the cross of 
Christ means to many of you, the 
woman suffrage movement means to 
me, and I beg it be treated with 
respect.” Miss Bennett went over 
the story with which our readers are 


_—_—_—_————_ 


familiar, of the shameful brutality 
with which the women have been 
treated, and the report that Mrs. 


Pankhurst’s sister had died just after 
her release from prison, added to the 
indignation of the audience. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. 





The following circular letter has 
been sent out by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Federation of 
Labor: ~ 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We enclose several of our labor 
measures leaflets, containing, among 
other things, a section referring to the 
equal suffrage bill placed this year up- 
on our list of measures to be given full 
legislative support. As this action 
places the bill under the official 
auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Branch of the American Federation of 


not meet with antagonism from the 





eyes, and at the same time warmth to/jt 
the heart, to read of the instances of|t 


on street, at the At Home of the Bos-| Labor, it is extremely desirable that 
on E. S. A. for G. G., next Friday,|every individual labor man, as well as 


The city and school election in Bos- 
ton will take place on Jan. 10. Many 
women are perplexed as to how they 
shall vote on the school question. 
They do not look upon any of the 
candidates in the field as wholly satis- 
factory, and not a few women are 
Saying that, under the circumstances, 
they feel they cannot vote at all. 

In our judgment, this is a wholly 
mistaken view. Some of the candi- 
cates are decidedly more objection- 
able than others. When the welfare 
of 100,000 school children is at stake, 
every woman should inform herself as 
to the respective qualifications of the 
candidates, and vote for the best of 
them, if only for the sake of keeping 
the worst of them out. 

It is a pity and a shame that the 
Schoo! board should be treated by the 
politicians of all parties as a mere 
pawn on the political chess board, as 
it has been for many years past, with- 
out the slightest regard to the welfare 
of the children or the teachers; and 
that even those non-partisan bodies 
which really desire the welfare of 
the schools, feel compelled to select 





machine. 

If the women school voters were 
sufficiently numerous and well or- 
ganized, they could control the situ- 
ation, and could themselves put up 
and elect really first-class candidates. 
But it is almost impossible to secure 
a very large school vote from women 
while they are not permitted to vote 
for any of the larger offices and have 
not the practice that is given by a 
general participation in public affairs. 
All the year around it is rubbed into 
them by the press and the public that 
to take part in politics would be “out 
of their sphere.” Then for a few 
weeks a part of the press and of the 
public, for their own purposes, urge 
women to take part in politics to the 
extent of voting at the school elec- 
tion. And when this fails to bring 
a large response, they belabor the 
women for their criminal negligence 
in not rectifying the bad school situ- 
ation which the men’s votes have 
brought about, and the anti-suffragists 
draw from it the moral that men are 
fit to use the ballot and women are 
not. It recalls Estella’s words to Miss 
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heroic self-denial and generous fellow-|Jan. 13, at 3.30 P. M. Note the change 
feeling between very poor people ofjof hour. 

the most diverse nationalities. For} On account of the overcrowding at 
instance, a group of Polish workers|Mrs. Park’s talks on Oriental Women, 
are sending in about $200 a week, the|the members present last time voted 
bulk of it in nickels and dimes, to|to pay 10 cents’ ~ mission at future 
help the girls who are on strike. This|meetings, and thus make it possible 
should offset the observation made by|to rent the larger rooms of the New 
Dr. Maude Glasgow that such meas-|England Women’s Club across the hall. 
ures as Clause 79 of the Page Bill are| After the lecture a _ collection of 
“a by-product of old-world opinion on|Chinese embroideries will be shown. 
the question of woman's inferiority to|Refreshments end a social hour will 
man—the attenuated survival of this | follow. 

medieval opinion in foreign-born men| There will be memorial exercises in 
and the sons of foreign-born men.” |honor of the late Mrs. Julia Ward 
It should also be remembered in con-|Howe at Symphb’uy Hall on Sunday 
nection with the remark of an indig-|evening, January 8, at 8 o’clock. 

nant English suffragette about chiv-| Professor Henry Nash of Cambridge 
alry. There is a great deal of chivalry|made the opening adress at the At 
in the world, more perhaps than ever|Home of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
before; but we must not look for it|last week Friday. These meetirgs 
only among well-dressed men or men| Will hereafter open at 3.30 instead vf 
of Anglo-Saxon names. Those wishing|at 4 P. M. Miss Alice Carpenter pre- 
to learn about some really great things|sided. Dr. Nash said, in part: 

going on today of which the daily “Woman, if she is to be an indi- 
papers tell us little or nothing should| vidual, should cease to be part of a 
subscribe for Life and Labor. Among] big cake of habit. 








“Christmas and the Spirit of Democra-|the home with much greater serious- 


We shall have no], 
the contents of the January issue is| perfect human family until men take/) 
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This monthly periodical is a magazine 
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the leaders, should understand the 
meaning and scope of this movement 
in its relation to himself, and also that 
the bill poll so large a vote in the 
Massachusetts Legislature as to re- 
flect credit upon the Massachusetts 
State Branch. 

This leaflet also contains valuable 
information about our other official 
measures. We therefore ask you to 
distribute it carefully among the mem- 
bers of your Union; sending for more 
if they can be effectively used. We 
earnestly ask you to write the Repre- 
sentative from your district in the 
Legislature and urge him to vote to 
submit this question to the people. 

We are officially connected with this 
bill, and expect you to help us make 
an effective appeal to the Legislature 
on it. 

Yours fraternally, 
John Weaver Sherman, 
Henry Sterling. 





Washington 


Mrs. Anna V. Bassett of Edmonds, 
who was county chairman for Snoho- 
mish county, under Mrs. Hill’s Equal 
Franchise Society, stood in the rain 
all day on election day in the city of 
Everett. She took for her post the 
hardest ward in the city, one contain- 
ing 20 of the 41 saloons in Everett. 
The ward carried for suffrage by five 
votes. Other wards carried by major- 
ities of five to one and even seven to 
one. These marvelous results were 
brought about by the house-to-house 
canvass which the devoted suffragists 
of Everett accomplished. 





Connecticut 





Owing to a radical change in the 
Executive Board at the State Suffrage 
Convention in October, it has taken 
some weeks for the readjustment of 
plans of work and adoption of certain 
changes in method. 

New Membership Plan 

Definite plans are now made for the 
addition of a new membership to the 
State Association, to be known as the 
“Enrolled Membership,” with neither 
dues nor definite duties attached, the 
only requisite being an expressed 
belief in woman suffrage. 


Thousands of blanks have been 
printed for distribution to the severa! 
organizations belonging to the State. 

The blanks read as follows: 

CONNECTICUT 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 

(Enrolled Membership: No Dues.) 

(Date) 
I Believe in Equal Suffrage for 
Men and Women 


Or 


(Name) 
(Street) 
(Town) 
Genatorial District No... ccsvesccece 

These are to bear the signatures of 
those who either belong to suffrage 
organizations or simply believe that 
the enfranchisement of the women of 
the State is right and desirable, but 
are unable or unwilling to join any 
local organization. Already many 
signatures have been secured, and we 
hope to be able to give our Senators 
and Representatives definite figures 
when they ask how many citizens of 
Connecticut believe in woman suf- 
frage. 


Tee eee ee 


$2,000 Pledged 

Two organizations belonging to the 
State Association have pledged one 
thousand dollars each to the State for 
the year’s work. These are the Haft- 
ford Political Equality League and 
the Greenwich Equal Franchise 
League. We hope that other suffrage 
organizations may be stimulated to 
similar generosity. 

Questioning Prominent Men 


County chairmen are sending let- 
ters to clergymen, physicians, dent- 
ists, lawyers and other professional 
men in their respective counties, ask- 
ing for a statement of their belief in, 
opposition to, or indifference to 
woman suffrage. 

To Open Headquarters 

In January, the Greenwich Equal 
Franchise League is to open a room 
in the main part of the town as head- 
quarters for the League and branch 
office of the Connecticut W. S. A. The 
room is to be open every day from 
3 to 7 P. M. for the purpose of dis- 
tributing literature, giving informa- 
tion, and transacting business. Until 
a paid secretary is possible, members 
of the League, under a definitely ar- 
ranged schedule, will act as hostesses 
and secretaries. Evening meetings 
for teachers and men and women em- 
ployed during the day are to be held 
in an adjoining room. This is the 
first public Suffrage Headquarters to 
be opened in Connecticut, and is made 
possible by the generosity of a mem- 
ber of the League. The room has 
been freshly papered in pale yellow, 
with hangings of lilac, green and 
white, over the fresh white window 
draperies (out of compliment to our 
English sisters). Office desk, book 
ease, chairs, pictures, tea service 
have been furnished by individual 
members of the League. It was the 
true Christmas spirit that prompted 
the gifts at this season. 
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New Organizations 

New suffrage organizations have 
been established at Stamford, New 
Haven and South Norwalk. By the 
end of the year we hope to have 
numerous recruits for our ranks. The 
enthusiasm of our neighboring State 
Association—New York—has spread 
to us, and we devoutly hope that we 
may not be far behind when the bal- 
lot is given to women. 

Legislative Work 

The matter of legislative work for 
the year was left to the new Execu- 
tive Board, which has decided not to 
present a bill demanding municipal 
suffrage, but to concentrate all work 
upon the effort for a constitutional 
amendment. Already several of the 
newly-elected Representatives have 
promised either to vote in favor ot 
the amendment, in case it becomes an 
issue, or to consider the matter sert- 
ously, as they have not done before. 

Items of interest for the Connectl- 
cut column should be sent to Mrs. 
V. H. Parker, Greenwich, Conn., who 
is now Chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee for the Connecticut Associa- 
tion. All clubs and organizations are 
urged and invited to report any 
progress, for the encouragement of 
others. V. H. P. 





New York 





Anniversary of Wage-Earners’ League 





The Wage-Earners’ League of the 
Political Equality Union will celebrate 
its first anniversary at headquarters, 
196 East Broadway, tomorrow evening. 
The League headquarters were opened 
one year ago through the generosity 
of Mrs. Belmont, to spread the princi- 
ples of Woman Suffrage among young 
people who might not otherwise learn 
them. 

Two suffrage meetings have been 
held each week, and many speakers 
have brought their message to atten- 
tive ears and open minds, the League 
always reaching many people outside 
the enrolled members. 

The program for the anniversary 
will include scenes from the comedy, 
“The Suffragette Mother,” which mem- 
bers of the League are rehearsing to 
give in full at a future date, through 
the courtesy of the author, Miss Edith 
M. Whitmore. Music will be followed 
by an apron and neck-tie dance. 

The League hopes to interest people 
in the woman suffrage bill, which will 
be presented to the Legislature this 
year, and to educate the voters to the 
need of women voting before it is re 
ferred to them. 

Bertha Ryshpan. 

The Equal Franchise Association of 
Flushing, N. Y., has won a victory. 
Last summer an old well which had 
been in use for over half a century 
was closed by the Board of Health. 
Since then the thirty families on the 
street have had to go a long way for 
water, and their protests have brought 
no relief. Through the efforts of the 
Equal Franchise Association, Water 
Commissioner Thompson promised to 
have pipes laid down immediately if 
the residents of the street paid for 
the digging, and in less than an hour 
the money was subscribed. 





New Jersey 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

Our city of Plainfield has been quite 
waked up on the suffrage question, 
the Monday Afternoon Club—the larg- 
est and most important organization 
of its kind in Plainfield—having taken 
up the subject. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
addressed us with eloquence in No- 
vember, and on Dec. 5 Prof. Jordan 
of Smith College gave what purported 
to be an address in opposition. The 
matter was further discussed on Dec. 
19, when the members of the club 
had a debate. 

The Democratic Club of this city 
has also taken up the question. Mrs. 
Ida Riley, president of the local Equal 
Suffrage League, and Miss Bateman, 
one of its officers, made addresses be- 
fore the Democratic Club on a recent 
evening. They Were listened to with 
interest, and both spoke convincingly. 

Our local press has also been 
stirred. An editorial in the Plainfield 
Press drew forth a letter from the 
Anti-Suffrage Association of New 
York, who felt grieved that the editor 
should disapprove of taxation without 
representation. 

Meanwhile, our local League has 
largely increased its membership, and 
bids fair to do so still more. The fol- 
lowing article, in refutation of Prof. 
Jordan's arguments, appeared in the 
Plainfield Press of Dec. 10. 

It is a saying among suffragists 





that the anti-suffragists help our cause 
wherever they speak. I think many 
converts must have been made by 
the address of Miss Elizabeth Jordan. 
Professor at Smith College, at the 





Hartridge Auditerium en Monday. 














Professor Jordan is a clever woman, | 


but the academic shades in which she 
has long lived have affected her 
thoughts to such a degree that she 
does not express herself in the clear, 
straightforward manner in which we 
are accustomed to hear practical, con- | 
crete problems dealt with at the pres-| 
ent day. This ambiguous and veiled | 
style of utterance is characteristic of 
the anti-suffragists, who are extremely 
averse to arguments, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Professor Jordan did, however, per- 
mit herself to make two clear state- 
ments, one being that if women had 
the suffrage it would only double the 
vote; the other, that if we had the 
ballot we should be obliged to give 
up freedom of discussion, and that 
therefore the ballot would be to us a 
mess of pottage. 

Everett Colby’s Illustration 

This claim, that giving the franchise 
to women would merely increase the 
number of votes, appears to be found- 
ed on the idea that we are all asleep, 
and would simply follow the lead of 
our husbands and brothers. The ar- 
gument has often been refuted, but 
never more neatly than by Everett 
Colby. In a recent speech he told of 
his experience with a real estate 
broker, to whom he had put the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe in woman suf- 
frage?” “Oh, no! Not at all. It would 
not make any difference, they would 
vote as their husbands did. They 
have privileges enough already. Why, 
you wouldn’t believe the troubles we 
have in getting them to sign away 
their rights of dower in their hus- 
bands’ property!” This man asserted 
in one breath that women would vote 
just as their husbands wanted if they 
had the franchise, and in the next he 
complained of the constant opposition 
of these very women to the husbands’ 
wish to deprive them of their prop- 
erty. Possibly those who have some 
independence of character without the 
rights of citizenship might retain it 
after acquiring those rights. 

Divisions Not Cast Iron 

Our friends the anti-suffragists seem 
to imagine party lines are of cast iron, 
and that Republicans and Democrats 
are divided off like the sheep and the 
goats. According to Professor Jordan, 
those who have the suffrage become 
party slaves, silent and uncommunica- 
tive, save in the presence of their fel- 
low Republicans and Democrats. Evi- 
dently the echoes of the recent elec- 
tion have failed to reach Smith Col- 
lege. The existence of the independ- 
ent voters was pretty clearly demon- 
strated, and the independent voters 
certainly can both discuss, debate and 
listen to arguments. Even the regu- 
lar line party men appear to the or- 
dinary observer to discuss politics, 
even with vehemence at times. 


“A Mess of Pottage” 


As for the ballot being a mess of 
pottage, that depends on one’s point 
of view. Mr. Chauncey Depew and 
some others doubtless think it so just 
now. Professor Jordan spoke of this 
instrument of popular sovereignty as 
the successor to the sword and the 
thumbscrew. In a word, she depre- 
ciated it as much as possible, but did 
not say what she would like to sub- 
stitute for it. When asked by one of 
her audience whether she believed in 
philosophical anarchy, she made no 
reply. 

Value of Popular Government 

That popular government is with- 
out faults, none of us believe. But 
we do believe it is the best form of 
government yet devised, and as intel- 
ligent, patriotic citizens, we women 
desire to have our share in the bur- 
dens and the privileges entailed by 
the possession of the ballot. We do 
not imagine that the ballot is a cure- 
all to all evils, but we do believe it 
is a forceful weapon. Doubtless it 
would lay more burdens and respon- 
sibilities upon us; doubtless we should 
in some ways be found by it. When 
we become members of a church; 
when we take the vows of matrimony, 
we also bind ourselves. No human 
being can hope to be perfectly free; 
even the gentlemen of leisure, the 
tramps, are liable to be taken up by 
the constable. 

But the highest degree of political 
freedom as yet known to mankind is 
that enjoyed by the citizens of a 
democracy who choose their own rul- 
ers. We ask to share this freedom, 
and the sophistries of our opponents 
melt like mists before the morning 
sun, as the earnest and patriotic wo- 
men of our land come forward and in 
ever-increasing numbers ask for the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship. 

Florence Howe Hall, 
Honorary President New Jersey Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 





Pennsylvania. 





The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Pennsylvania W. 8. A. 
at its annual meeting: 


Whereas, our government is based 
upon the principle of equality and 
justice, be it 
Resolved, That we reaffirm our be- 
lief that the exclusion of women from 
participation in political Mfe violates 
these principles, and makes the gov- 
ernment not a democracy but an oli- 
garchy of sex. 

Whereas, the gains for women in 
the last half century in education and 
in property and industrial rights have 
come as a concession to the demand | 
for enfranchisement; be it 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our 
grateful appreciation for these conces- 
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A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex-/ 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 
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SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY sion: 
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proposition and good commission In 
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Should a suffragist use anything but! WE ARE OUT TO WIN— a '°% 
a suffrage post card for post card) ARE YOU WITH US? J 

uses until the vote is won? F 

Order a supply— THE CARGILL COMPANY Tr 

Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cents GRAND RAPIDS ; 

Sets of 15, postpaid, 35 cents » MICH. (Cos 
There is beautiful suffrage station- 7 : 
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— —_ of The Woman’s Journal have a very j were 
$1. and $2.50 a box important mission to perform? They A. R 
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paign. written by a suffragist from this time 

Order from forth. , It takes some courage to put [a It 
; one into every letter, but it will pay in "jm ther 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL the long run. Have we all a little J sias! 

courage to spare? 
cond 
P a - Slips at 10 cents a hun- men 
red, or $1 a thousand, from The their 

FOR SALE Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston St. 

Copies of the Protest against Boston, Also 
the Page Bill of New York. For ing 
description of the Bill, see The 7 good 
Woman’s Journal of the past 
few weeks. Price, 5 cents single T H E FO RE RUNN ER 
copy; $1.60 for 50; $2.00 for 100. A monthly magazine; written 
Address edited, owned, and published by TI 

Woman’s Prison Association, CHARLOTT 

E P 
110 Second Ave., New York City. mnaptagienapee pi 
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nent to the State a en- 
sing its women, an 
econ such victory means inspir- 
tion for all workers in the same 
Resolved, That the Pennsylvania 
s. A. send its congratulations to 
he citizens of Washington. 
Whereas, certain articles have re- 
ently appeared in various publica- 
ions containing gross mis-statements 
n regard to the results of womans 
uffrage in the enfranchised States, 


nd 
Whereas, incalculable injury is done 
by the dissemination of false informa- 
TS astved, That the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. enters its protest against such 
publications and against the accept- 
lance by the public of statements based 
pon insufficient information. 
Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. 
Tulia Ward Howe the cause of woman 
uffrage has lost a devoted friend, who 
never failed to use her voice and pen 
in furthering the reform which she 
felt to be of such paramount import- 
lance. This association is especially 
ndebted to Mrs. Howe for her kind- 
ess and courtesy in speaking for it 
rom a public platform, and, therefore, 
rishes to express a sense of its ob- 
igation to her, and also desires that 
copy of this resolution be sent to 
Irs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Howe's 
daughter, herself an earnest champion 
of the political enfranchisement of 
yomen. 
P Whereas. the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
is called upon to part with Mrs. Avery 
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as president because of her removal 
to another State, 

Resolved, That we express our ap- 
preciation of her untiring devotion to 
the cause—and, while regretting our 
loss, register our hope that she may 
have good success in the work she is 
about to undertake. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 

™ association are due and are hereby 
extended to the ladies of Harrisburg, 
® who have so kindly extended hospital 
7 ity to our delegates; to the press for 
their fair reports of the different ses- 
sions, and to all who have in any way 
contributed to the success of this con- 
vention. 
In the evening Miss Dock spoke of 
“the success and effect of the gathering 
ot suffrage workers in Harrisburg, 
which has had no woman suffrage so- 
ciety, saying that more interest had 
been manifested in the question than 
anyone had thought possible. In or- 
der to ascertain the sentiment of the 
women, slips of paper would be passed 
among the audience and those who fa- 
vored woman suffrage would sign their 
names. Later these slips were count- 
ed, and it was found that eighty-five 
women, many of them among the 
most prominent in the city, had given 
their signatures 
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A COLORADO INCIDENT. 





The following from the Boulder 
(Colorado) Herald is interesting mere- 
ly as a side light, showing one phase 
of the workings of equal suffrage. 

In precinct 2 of ward 4 only three 


voters attended, Mrs. Lillian Twad- 
dell, Mrs. Ira Monell and Granville 
Berkeley. Interesting developments 


were threatened at this meeting when 
A. R. Hoover, from precinct 1 of ward 
4, attempted to enter the primary and 
run it by proxy. Mrs. Twaddell re- 
sisted his efforts and successfully 
maintained the doctrine of home rule. 


It seems to demonstrate that, while 
there is a lamentable lack of enthu- 
siasm over primaries as at present 
conducted, twice as many women as 
men turn out, and that they know 
their rights and dare maintain them. 
Also, incidentally, that there is noth- 
ing in a name. Mrs. Twaddell made 


good. 





LITERARY NOTICE 





The Last Battle-Ground. By Mar- 
garet Organ, M.D. George Thiell 
Long. New York. 

Dr. Organ has written this book in 
the guise of a love story, really to 
speak of and carry out the idea of the 
harmfulness of alcohol. She has 
made a scientific study of the matter, 
and calls to her aid much testimony 
from prominent authorities. The 
beautiful home is pictured, unspoiled 
by any presence of this insidious rem- 
edy, and she describes the break- 
down of the head of it through the 
unwise administration of whiskey by 
order of a physician. This entails 
the terrible alcoholic thirst which al- 
most conquers the strong man. It is 
a convincing story. 

Cc. W. 





BREAD LABELS 





Prominent newspapers have recent- 
ly circulated the statement that bread 
labels are “licked on with saliva,” and 
ladies at bakers’ conventions have 
voiced what evidently is a common 
suspicion that “the bread-label, like 
the postage stamp and the small boy, 
needs a licking to make it good.” Bak- 
ers know, as the public does not, that 
both gummed and ungummed labels 
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are nearly all fastened to the wet 
dough before baking, without other 
moisture than that in the dough. The 
testimony of bakers, label-makers and 
the Bakers’ Union is practically unani- 
mous as to the small proportion of 
gummed labels used for bread, and as 
to the method of applying the labels 
being entirely sanitary. Bakers in- 
vite customers to visit the bakeries 
and see for themselyes.—Bakers’ 
Helper. 





MARIE SPIRIDONOVA. 





In Akatoul, the penal colony, is one 
Marie Spiridonova, whose beauty is 
so great that the reports always read: 
“That though showing proofs of all 
she had undergone, her great beauty 
is not really marred.” This young 
girl had taken it upon herself to mete 
out justice to the governor-general of 
Tambov for having gone through that 
province with fire and sword. He 
would order peasants to be whipped, 
keeping them tied for two or three 
weeks lying on the floor in barns, and 
taking them out each day to be 
whipped again, until death relieved 
them. The bench where the whip- 
ping was done would invariably be 
next to the barn where the men lay, 
and thus the blows and the cries of 
the tortured man were heard by the 
victims within. Spiridonova went to 
meet the governor-general at a rail- 
way station, drew out her revolver, 
which she carried in her muff, and 
shot him dead at a distance of thirty 
feet. Before she had time to use 
the revolver on herself she was 
jumped upon by the guards and of- 
ficers, beaten, dragged by the hair, 
burned with cigarettes and so hor- 
ribly maltreated in prison for days 
that even her lawyers could not, for 
decency sake, make public the things 
that were done to her.—Rose Strunsky, 
in the Forum. 





A DEAN OF WOMEN 





The announcement of the passing 
from earth of Mrs. Adelia A. F. John- 
ston, formerly dean of the woman’s 
department of Oberlin College, will 
awaken many reminiscences of stu- 
dent life there in the minds of thou- 
sands of Oberlin graduates in all 
parts of the world. 

For more than thirty years Mrs. 
Johnston was the head of the woman’s 
department. For nearly sixty years 
she was associated with college life 
in Oberlin as_ student, teacher, or 
dean. At thirteen years of age she 
commenced to educate herself, study- 
ing half the year at Oberlin and teach- 
ing the other half. In those early 
days, when Oberlin was leader of the 
higher education of women in this 
country, there flocked to it young 
women of strong character and earn- 
est purpose. There they felt the mas- 
terful influence of Mrs. Johnston, a 
ripe scholar, an invigorating personal- 
ity, a lady of refinement. She had 
high ideals of womanhood and of her 
duty to the young women committed 
to her care, as well as to the homes 
from which they came, and she was 
courageous to act promptly when oc- 
casion demanded. She remained a 
rugged figure to the end of her life. 
With the exception of two years of 
study in Germany and severa! jour- 
neys to the Old World, she worked 
till 1907, when she resigned her chair 
of Medieval History under the Car- 
negie Foundation.—The Outlook. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Salt Lake City is to maintain win- 
ter playgrounds. 

Next Tuesday will be school election 
day in Boston. 

The State of Washington is to have 
a campaign for a substantial increase 
of teachers’ salaries, and it is not a 
teachers’ campaign, but a_ public 
movement. 

Those who say they will forgive 
but can’t forget an injury, simply 
bury the hatchet while they leave the 
handle out, ready for immediate use. 
—Dwight L. Moody. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will lecture 
for the Cambridge (Mass.) Political 
Equality League next Wednesday. For 
particulars, address Mary Ware Al'en, 
5 Garden street, Cambridge. 

A petition has been filed for the 
recall of Hiram C. Gill, Mayor of 
Seattle, charged with permitting 
gambling and other vices by syndi- 
cates which pay for the privilege. 





Among the signers are 631 women. 


The recall election must be held with- 
in forty days. 

Dr. Doane, president of the Equal 
Suffrage Club of Fulton, N. Y., had 
her automobile in a recent parade. It 
was decorated with two yellow banners 
bearing the motto, “Votes for Wom- 
en.” The old soldier who rode with 
her said she “managed her machine 
better than those men.” 

All persons sending papers contain- 
ing items which they wish to have no- 
ticed, will do the editor a favor by 
marking those items heavily and con- 
spicuously. Sometimes it is necessary 
to look through a iarge paper several 
times, hunting for a faint pencil mark. 
Mayor Gaynor’s “Salary Commis- 
sion” reported in favor of “equal pay” 
for equal work, but the committee on 
by-laws and legislation came out flat- 
footed against it on the ground that, 
in their opinion, women teachers are 
much less efficient than men teach- 
ers! 

The Boston Art Commission now say 
that their only reason for objecting to 
Mrs. Howe’s portrait in Faneuil Hall 
is lack of room. 

A twelve-year-old colored girl and 
a twelve-year-old Polish boy are the 
winning spellers in the schools of 
their respective townships in Indiana. 

The work of women physicians for 
women is an ever broadening field. 
At the 13th annual meeting of the 
State Society of Iowa Medical Women, 
& symposium on obstetrics was the 
main feature of the program. The 
papers read were printed afterwards 
in the Medical Journal, Cincinnati, O. 

The very last of the many photo- 
graphs of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
taken by Katherine E. McClellan at 
her studio, 44 State street, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., when Mrs. Howe visited 
that city on Oct. 4, to receive her hon- 
orary degree from Smith College. 
The photograph is exquisitely exe- 


cuted. Miss McClellan has copies for 
sale. 
Following the example of Miss 


Helen Taft, who is fond of exercise, 
Washington girls now walk to after- 
noon teas and luncheon parties. Here- 
tofore it was considered the proper 
thing to arrive in a carriage. 

A woman in Florida within the last 
three years has worked up a business 
earning in the neighborhood of $1,000 
a year making guava jelly. “It all 
came from my sending three glasses 
of jelly to a sick friend in the town 
where I had formerly lived,” she says. 

Prof. Thaddeus P. Thomas gives a 
long list of reasons “Why Equal Suf- 
frage Has Been a Success.” One is: 
“Equal suffrage in the equal suffrage 
States, including Colorado, has re- 
sulted in benefit because it has in- 
creased civic patriotism, since chil- 
dren are taught by mothers and teach- 
ers who have developed civic con- 
science. It is said that one cause of 
our lack of civic patriotism {is the ex- 
cess of women teachers in the schools. 
The remedy is not to dismiss the 
teachers, but to change their idiotic 
political classification.” 

The Conciliation Committee de- 
clared Mr. Asquith’s promise in re- 
gard to woman suffrage to be “pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory” (he said if the 
Liberals won he would give facilities 
for a bill some time during the next 
Parliament—which may last five years 
--and he did not say what kind of a 
hill he would allow to come to a vote. 
Knowing his hostility, there is reason 
to fenr he will allow only such a bill 
as he believes cannot pass). But the 
Conciliation Committee advised the 
women not to resume militant tac- 
tics just yet. One of the two mili- 
tant societies, the Women’s Freedom 
league, followed this advice. The 
other, the Women’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), did not. 


Through the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the regents of the 
University of Galveston have estab- 
lished ten fellowships carrying with 
them a stipend of $35 a month for 
eight months, open exclusively to 
young women desiring to study medi- 
cine at the medical department of the 
university. The regents and President 
Mezes believe that there is need of 
more women physicians in Texas and 
that competent young women with 
tastes in that direction will find excel- 
lent openings for personal success and 
for social service. While the number 
of scholarships is tentatively set at 
ten, more scholarships will be award- 
ed if a larger number of competent 
candidates apply for them. Appll- 





cants must satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements at the medical department 
and be above the average in general 
capacity. 








THEATRES 





THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


These attractions will not appear in any New England city east of Boston 





HOLLI 


JAN.9 SECOND 


IN HIS NEW PLAY 


DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 


DAVID WARFIELD 


“THE RETURN OF PETER CRIMM” 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. PROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 
EVENINGS AT 8 


WEEK 


MATS. WED. AND SAT. AT 2 


BY DAVID BELASCO 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 
EVENINCS AT 8.15 MATS. WED. and SAT. AT 2.15 





Cha: les Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Managers. 





LAST 


BESSIE 
“THE 


and 100 OTHERS in CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S Singing and Dancing 
Frolic 


DON’T MISS THE GRIZZLY BEAR DANCE 


WEEK 


VicCOY 
ECHO ” 





Monday Jan, 16 Charles Prohman 


The 


333 Dollar Princess 





PARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 


The 


L 


With 





Limited Engagement 





Evenings at 8 


Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


ORIGINAL COMPANY AND PRODUCTION 


Famous Detective Thief Play 
ARSENE 


UPIN 


William Courtenay 








MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Telephone Tremont St. 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 
Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props, 
EVENINGS AT 8. 

WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 
HENRY W. SAVAGE. 
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The greatest Drama of 20 years! 


Original New York company. Dramatic 
ensemble of 100. 





Entire Orchestra $1.50 Balcony $1.00 and 75c 
Family Circle 50c Gallery (unreserved) 25¢ 
Seats Two Weeks In Advance 


SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHONE 3022 OXFORD 





Beginning Monday, January 9 


EVENINGS 8.00 
SATURDAY MATINEE ONLY AT 2.00 
Daniel V. Arthur Presents 


™ | Marie 
Cahill 


WEEKS 
In the Unusual Musical Comedy 


JUDY FORCOT 


By Avery Hopwood and Silvio Hein 














Notable Cast. Beauty Chorus of 60 


Just as Given at the 


Broadway 
Theatre, 


New York 








JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 


Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Ideal ar- 
rangements—Coaching a Specialty 
—Excellent Testimonials — Special 
arrangements made for Suffrage 
Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 


Cc. W. JACOBS, Manager 
ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 











HOW MANY 


New subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
the suffragists of America? Every 
single one counts, 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal over 


five years. 
{22 Pearl St. BOSTON 




















FOR SALE 


One $50 share of stock in the Wom- 
an’s Club House Corporation of Mas- 
sachusetts. This share bears the 
autograph signature of 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 


This stock has been given to the 
School Voters’ League. As the League 
is in great need of money for its work 
for the public schools, it will sell it at 
a low figure. Write at once, stating 
what you will pay, to Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald, 184 Boylston street, Boston. 





There is no provision in the laws 
of Massachusetts which can prevent 
the bringing of dirty and unfit milk 
into the State for sale, or prevent the 
production of such milk for sale with- 
in the State. The only pretense of 
protection for the public against such 
milk is the right of the local inspector 
to forbid the sale within his own town 
of milk condemned by him. Such 
milk, if so condemned, can be sold 
anywhere else. It can return in ice 
cream even to the point where it has 
been condemned. 





I can secure for you 

LOANS ON PIRST MORTGAGES 
on city property in my home town. Sums ean 
be as small as $500, 6% interest; small com- 
mission. References: Union National Bank, 
Western Reserve Bank and Second National 
Bank, Warren, Ohio. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON 

Warren, Ohio 





D. MIKOL 


Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 


AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


EARN AN EXCELLENT SALARY 
EARN A MQDERATE SALARY 
OR 
EARN A LITTLE PIN MONEY 
Do you need money? The Wom- 
an’s Journal needs good workers and 
will pay liberally for ability. Write 
for particulars. Address, BUSINESS 

MANAGER, The Woman’s Journal, 
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THE NEW YEAR 





By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 





Whisper farewell to your doubts, 

To follies and faults that you know; 
Then open the Western door, 

With the Old Year let them go. 





HELP THE GARMENT WORKERS. 





Forty thousand garment workers 
and their families in Chicago are in 
abject need. Their usual low stand- 
ard of living 1s lowered in the cold- 
est and costliest season. Why? 

Because they asked their employers 
for changes in hours and wages op- 
pressive beyond belief in a democracy. 

Women, with families, were work- 
ing 15 hours a day. 

Women were working for six and 
one-half cents an hour. 

They struck when this was reduced 
to six cents. 

All employees were speeded up and 
pay was reduced. 

Workers were charged 25 cents for 
five-cent oil cans; 60 cents for loss of 
a silk spool, even if empty; the retail 
price for a garment if damaged, even 
though the employee charged were not 
responsible. 

The union is willing to arbitrate. 
The people of Chicago demand arbitra- 
tion. The manufacturers (except 
one) state that they have “nothing to 
arbitrate” and will accept only “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

Mrs. Raymond Robins says: “We 
need the help of all the people to 
save women and girls from a hunger 
bargain,—a bargain which means the 
surrender of civilization. Every dol- 
lar,” she says, “will buy a dollar’s 
worth of provisions at wholesale 
prices.” 

Can you let workers be starved into 
submission to tyranny? 

Send your contribution to Mabel 
Gillespie, office Boston~ Women’s 
Trade Union League, 7 Warrenton 
street, Boston, Mass. 





PENNSYLVANIA AHEAD 





Pennsylvania sent in the largest 
number of subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal last week. New York and 
New Hampshire were tied for the sec- 
ond place. California stood third. 





MRS. GOUDISS LEADS 





Pennsylvania suffragists have reason 
to be proud of their work for suffrage 
and for The Woman's Journal. Mrs. 
Alberta M. Goudiss of Philadelphia 
was the first person to send in one hun- 
dred new subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal, and she sent them before the 
old year closed. Mrs. Goudiss has 
started the New Year with eight more 
subscribers toward another hundred. 
The offer of the prize has been ex- 
tended to June 30, 1911, and it is hoped 
that hundreds of suffragists will work 
to get one hundred new subscribers to 
The Journal by that time. Congratula- 
tions to the winner! A. E. R. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE 





At Fairmount College, Wichita, 
Kan., woman suffrage was the subject 
of a recent debate between two of the 
college societies, the “Counsel” and 
“Sorosis.” The judges decided unani- 
mously in favor of the affirmative, 
which was upheld by “Sorosis,” repre- 
sented by Misses Lee, Cronin and 
Hyde. Messrs. Jones, Schuler and 
Solandi took the negative. It is said 
to have been a good debate. The 
usual objections must have lost much 
of their point in a State where women 
have had municipal suffrage for 23 
years, and none of the lurid predic- 
tions of disaster have been realized. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest in 
our $50 offer and it was made so late 
in the year that The Woman’s Jour- 
nal has decided to continue the offer 
through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the offi- 
cial organ of The National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and as 
the air of the paper is first, last and all 
the time to win equal suffrage, helping 
The Journal is the most effective way 
of helping on the cause. 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, re- 
news the special offer whereby any 
Suffrage League can put into its treas- 
ury $50 between now and June 30, 
1911. Can any Suffrage League do bet- 
ter service for itself, for The Journal, 
and for equal suffrage than by writing 


for the particulars of this offer? Write 
as soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $50. 

A. E. R. 





HUMOROUS 





Forgive us our Christmases as we 
forgive those who have Christmased 
against us.—Mount Tom. 





Southey’s “Doctor” had the follow- 
ing opinion of his wife’s nephew: “Me 
wife’s nephew is a sensible lad. He 
reads my writings, likes my stories, 
admires my singing, and thinks as I 
do in politics—a youth of parts and 
considerable promise.” 





Kindly Landlady (to the new 
boarder): “How did you find your bed, 
Mr. Inlate?” 

Mr. Inlate (taken aback): “Oh, dash 
it, ma’am! I was not as bad as 
that.”—Sydney Bulletin. 





A boy of seven was deep in thought 
over a word in the first reader. His 
mother said, “Jimmy, what are you 
thinking about?” 

“O, mamma!” he answered, “I’m 
thinking how Adam got through the 
first reader with nobody to help him.” 
—The Delineator. 





The Fair Purchaser: “Your eggs are 
all very small today, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones: “Yes’m, they are. But 
[’m sure I don’t know the reason.” 

The Fair Purchaser: “Oh, I suspect 
you took them out of the nests too 
soon.”—Sketch. 





“What shall 
Smugg?” 

“Just say he was always faithful 
to his trust.” 

“And shall we mention the name of 
the trust?’—Pittsburg Observer. 


we say of Senator 





A small boy living with his aunt no- 
ticed that the regular black pepper 
shaker was partly filled with red pep- 
per. Turning to his aunt, he said, 
with much concern: “You'd better 
not eat any of that red pepper, Aunt 
Harriet; grandma says that red pep- 
per kills ants.” 





“Why do you always put a pitcher 
of water and a glass on the table be- 
fore an orator?” 

“That,” said the chairman of many 
reception committees, “is to give him 
something to do in case he forgets 
his piece and has to stop and think.” 
—Washington Evening Star. 





After listening to a rambling ac- 
count of an operation for appendicitis, 
an old physician remarked, “Madam, 
I don’t believe you know where your 
appendix is.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the triumphant an- 
swer; “it’s in a bottle at Berkeley.”— 
Lippincott’s. 

——_- 
Helen is young, beautiful and full of 
life, but her devotion to her aged 
grandmother is lovely to behold. 
On her ninety-ninth birthday, the 
old lady spoke with regret of what 
she called her “uselessness.” 
“Why, Grandmother,” said the 
young girl, impulsively, love and a 
little young mischief shining in her 
eyes, “no matter if you can’t work 
much any more—you're just as orna- 
mental as you can be; and if we can 
only keep you another year, we're 
going to put you in our parlor and 
keep you for a Century Plant!” 





It was a day when the parents 
turned out in force at the kindergar- 
ten, and the young teacher was put- 
ting her pupils through their little 
stunts in great form. 

“And now,” said she, “can any lit- 
tle boy or girl tell me who made the 
first American flag?” A tot in the 
back row waved a hand enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Well, Molly, you may tell.” 

And Molly stepped forward, and said 
in her clear little voice: “The first 
American flag wath made by Betsy 
Roosevelt.” 





An old French-Canadian, who had 
not had the advantage of an education, 
walked into the post-office, and asked: 
“Is there any mail here for Mr. Joseph 
Lamoureux?” 

“How do you spell the name?” 
asked the weary-looking clerk. 

“Don’t you know how to spell dat 
name?” returned the old man, a quick 
flush running over his face. 





“I asked you how you spelled it,” | 


$50,000 FUND 





Previously acknowledged .. $4,949.88 
Jean M. Gordon, Aux. dues 

Era Club, New Orleans, La. 75.00 
M. S. Knaggs, Aux. dues 

Michigan E. 8S. A. ........ 13.90 
Alice Duer Miller, dues Equal 

Franchise Society ........ 10.00 
BR eer ror 20.00 
Dr. E. W. Demard, Aux. dues 

Nebraska W. 8S. A. ....... 26.10 
Julia A. Pierce, Aux. dues 

Vermont E. 8. A. ........ 6.00 
Mary C. Bowman, donation. . 1.00 
Ina Bowman, donation...... 1.00 
Lena M. Stevens, donation.. 2.00 
Charles H. Chapman, Aux. 

dues Friends’ E. R.A. .... 4.80 
Laura Clay, Int. Laura Bruce 

EE ou nihsa ones babeeuuy 57.00 
Isabella H. Sheppard, dues 

Madison E. R. A. ........ 3.00 
Isabella H. Sheppard, dues 

Kentucky W. S. A. ....... 8.00 
Mary J. Rogers, dues Con- 

mootiont W. G. As scccsses 35.00 
C. I. Kurfler, dues St. Louis 

i SE ce debecunees 15.00 
Emily Richards, dues Utah 

State Suffrage Council .... 20.00 
Annette Finnegan, dues Tex- 

as Austin Suffrage League 5.00 
Emma Love, dues Delaware 

Wes Se Ph baceasiede wees 8.50 
Mary B. Holton, dues Mary- 

cf we Serre 78.00 
Mrs. Fred Withers, dues Mul- 

draugh E. R. A. Ky. ...... 1.40 


Dr. E. W. Demaree, dues Ne- 
braska W. S.A. 
Kate R. Biggers, dues M. W. 
8S. A. 
Alice J. Clarke, annual dues 


16.40 


153.60 


eS = & Serer rr 1.00 
Laura R. White, dues Ken- 

i Se Seer re 4.75 
Mrs. F. I. Davenport, annual 

Ghee MH. A. We B. Be oo esee 1.00 

Life Members: 
Evelyn Walton Ordway 10.00 
Prof. Lillian J. Martin ...... 10.00 
Fidelia Jewett ............. 10.00 
NR, TAG cecccccvccseans 10.00 

EE Si d532tapawenedvewes $5,557.33 


1911 is here. What shall we do with 


it? No doubt that question is of daily 
recurrence from Massachusetts’. to 
California. The earnestness with 


which women are facing the problem 
of how to secure political recognition 
would be pathetic if it were not won- 
derful. It would be tragic if it were 
not inspiring. The demand is world- 
wide and continues, but the refusal to 
enfranchise women is beginning to 
break down here, there and every- 
where. For this reason every year at 
its beginning seems momentous. How 
shall we use it to secure the best re- 
sults? Year by year comes the ad- 
monition, now from one source, now 
from another, “Unite.” We must 
learn from all history, as the workers 
of the world are learning, to organize, 
to unite, to show a solid front. Wom- 
en of the world, unite! You have only 
your chains to lose; you have—free- 
dom to win. 


Shall we start a dollar brigade, 
everyone pledged to -raise a dollar 
every month for freedom? How many 
will join? Shall we spread from 
coast to coast, working thus altogether 
for freedom? 
Send all contributions to 

Jessie Ashley, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





persisted the clerk, courteously. 

Joe gave a snort of indignation, and 
as he turned to walk away he flung 
back: “If you don’t know how to spell 
dat name, you better sell your post- 
office and go buy yourself a school- 
house!” 





Her Revenge 


He was not for woman’s suffrage, he 
had stated o’er and o’er, 

And he told his wife with vigor she 
could go to clubs no more; 

Further, there should be no banners 
and no sashes ‘round the place, 

And a bunch of yellow ribbon he 
would call a sore disgrace. 


So she stayed at home one morning, 
as he thought, to weep or pout, 

But a little after luncheon she decided 
to go out, 

And of course he had to help her, and, 
well, picture him, alack! 

There were Votes for Women buttons 
—twenty-seven—down her back! 





——$—__ 





OUR NEW YEAR’S OFFER 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 


a new-book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduction. Her daughter tells the true 
and thrilling story of the suffragette movement which has 
stirred the whole world and given an old cause new interest 
and new life. The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
women’s heroism. It is illustrated, and bears The Woman's 
Journal imprint. 

The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 

To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 
(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The ’ 
Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, $2 00 
postpaid ° 


eoeoeereereereereerereeeeeereeeeeeeeereees 

















To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone, (The 

Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid............... $1.50 
ORDER NOW 

The Woman’s Journal, a weekly paper of fundamental importance to 


women. It gives the news of the great Suffrage movement which is rap- 
idly sweeping the entire civilized world. 
The Woman’s Home Companion, a monthly magazine containing high-grade 
fiction, special articles of value to women, 12 excellent departments be- 
sides The Home Decoration and Needle Craft department, Young Read- 
ers’ department, Fashions and The Household. 

We make the following exceptional offer of these two essentially wom- 
en’s papers:— 

The Woman's Journal—one year 

The Woman’s Home Companion—one year .. 


Together for 
$1.65 


‘0 $ 














JUS SUFFRAGII. 


The Organ of the International Womans 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland; 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the 
organized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 

The Woman's Journal 
scriptions, if desired; but in that case 15 
cents additional should be enclosed to cover 
cost of money order and postage. 


14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open 10 to 10 


will 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclustbely a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 
on European Plan, 

but has Restaurant and Tea 

Room for men and women. 

Convenient to Surface and 
Subway transportation theatre 
and shopping districts. 
450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each. 
Rates $1.00 perday andup. AbsolutelyFireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 





WANTED EVERY DAY. 





Volunteer workers are needed every 
week from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday noontime at this office to ad- 
dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to make card 
lists. Cail at The Woman’s Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 


Operated 











BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 


—OF THE— 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Of America 


TO BE HELD IN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 


Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to lith, 1911 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 
—BY THE— 


LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


Gireat Display of Women’s Apparel in all its Branches 


Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
are invited to participate 


For information apply to 


Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 


382 BOYLSTON ST., MASS. 
Tel. 3566-3 B.B, oS, BOSTON, 


Direction, CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 








-—Lurana W. Sheldon. 
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